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THE STORY OF LITTLE JANET AND JOHN FAIRLEY 

WOULD like to go over Janet's story 
with you, Andrew, on our way through 
the Benty Grains,' I said, as we were 
crossing the Airdochy by the foot-bridge above the 
Gray Craig (where there were only stepping-stones 
in former days), ^ and we could help each other out 
with it.' 

'It's a fine aifternune and we needna hurry; 
deed, I canna hurry noo through that rouch grund, 
even wi' the help o' my pike-staff, an' I wud like to 
hear you gae ower Little Janet's story as auld Drainy 
teld it on the nicht o' the cow-watchin', though I 
think I mind gey weel about her masel'.' 
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2 Glengoyne 

' I do not doubt you could tell it better than I, 
but I would like to be able to write it out after- 
wards for my young folk, and I think if I go over it 
with your help I will be able to do it all the better.' 

^ Weel, say awa' than, an' I'll help ye as best I 
can. My memory is gey guid yet for auld stories, 
though it's nae worth a flee for ilka-day things noo.' 

The following is the story of Janet Smart told 
to us by Drainy, as well as Andrew and I could put 
it together during the remainder of our walk to 
Woodhead, and as I wrote it down afterwards. 

Janet, Drainy said, was just about his age. 
When she was a young lass about twenty, she was a 
servant to his father at Bogendrain. She was a 
bright, blythe, quiet lass, but more thoughtful than 
any of the other young people in the land of 
Ardvaird. Indeed, not many older heads were so 
wise as Janet's, and not a few of her sayings, even 
at an early age, became local proverbs. She was 
a little body, but very neat, and always tidy in her 
dress and about her work. 

Janet had her admirers among the young men 
of Ardvaird, and indeed of the other lairds' lands as 
well. All respected her, and not one would venture 
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to take the least liberty with her. The common 
free language of a Glengoyne farmer's household, 
which was in use in those days — often coarse, to 
say the least of it — was always moderated when 
Janet was addressed, or even when others were 
addressed in her presence. The Bogendrain house- 
hold was especially rough ; and although the elder 
Drainy, whom Janet served, had not the volubility 
of tongue which had developed in his son, nor 
the son's ready flow of expressive and emphatic 
language, yet he was by no means refined in his 
conversation. Still even with him Janet, young 
as she was, had a restraining influence. 

Of all the young men of Ardvaird, there was 
one only, John Fairley, whose attentions Janet 
appeared to favour. He was assistant to Adam 
Johnston, the Ardvaird blacksmith. He was a 
handsome, athletic young man of five-and-twenty 
when Janet had reached her twentieth year. He 
was modest and thoughtful, and in manner not 
unlike Janet herself. The two soon came to be 
recognised lovers ; but marriage could not be 
thought of while John was only in the position of 
a journeyman. They were both young as yet, and 
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they could afford to wait. Everybody remarked 
that they were a well-matched pair ; and it was 
the common talk that, as soon as John should get 
a smithy of his own, he would take Janet to his 
fireside, with every prospect of its being a happy 
one for both of them. 

In those days wages, both of journeymen black* 
smiths and of female farm-servants, were low, so 
that it was not easy for either John or Janet to save 
for the providing. Yet both of them did save, little 
by little, and as the necessary furnishing of a country 
blacksmith's home was very modest and inexpensive, 
they looked forward with hope and confidence to 
the time when a * placie ' would turn up for John. 

Adam Johnston suffered from a weakness in his 
knees which greatly interfered with his work at the 
anvil, and besides he was getting on in years. The 
result was that almost the whole of the work of 
his smithy devolved on John, and John was before 
long recognised by all as the more finished work- 
man of the two. Besides, his pleasant, quiet, and 
courteous manner ingratiated him with all his 
master's customers. John therefore came naturally 
to be regarded as Adam's successor, and the smithy 
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at Ferryhill to be spoken of as John's smithy quite 
as frequently as Adam's, although Adam alone still 
continued to be known as * Ferry,' But, like every- 
thing else, the relationship between master and man 
is subject to the law of evolution, and in time 
* Ferry,' as applicable to Adam, grew into *auld 
Ferry,' while John gradually gained the designation 
of * young Ferry.' The journeyman lived in the 
master's house. The master had been for years a 
widower, and after the death of his wife, his only 
daughter Jean — indeed his only child — filled as best 
she could her mother's place. She filled it well. 
She was most attentive to her father's comfort, while 
all the modest household affairs continued to be 
managed by her just as in her mother's time. John 
participated in the comfort of the household, and was 
in every way treated as a member of the family. 

But, as a famous poet says, 'whispering tongues 
can poison truth,' and, according to Drainy's story, 
tongues began to whisper, and these whisperings 
became deadly poison in the end. 

'Ou aye, Willie,' said Andrew, 'whisperins 
aboot among fouk are aye fou o' mischief; an' 
if whisperers would only speak plain out the warst 
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they hae tae say, less ill wud be dune. Aye, aye, it 
wis thae whisperins that cam' atween John and Janet.* 

' I quite agree with you, Andrew. It is those 
people who, in the words of another great poet, 
*' half conceal and only half reveal " what's in their 
minds, who are the most common sowers of discord, 
where, but for them, there would often be mutual 
love and trust.' 

Well, these whisperers began by hinting that 
it would be a * fine sittin' doon,' as they called it, 
for John if he would marry Jean Johnston. 

* Jean was vera weel thocht of tu,' said Andrew. 
'Naebody that I ever heard speak o' her in my 
young days hed an ill word to say aboot 'er. She 
wis a warm-hearted couthey lass, but she hedna 
half the rumgumshion o' Little Janet.' 

'That was just what auld Drainy said that night 
of the cow-watching. I never knew Jean, as she 
was dead before my time. But I see the sun is 
not far from the upper end of St. John's wood, and 
Mary will be looking out for us.' 

'We have a gey bittock to gaing yet through 
the muir j but we maun get on wi' Janet's story,' 
said Andrew. 
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' I shall go on then, Andrew, as well as I can 
remember what Drainy told us.' So I went on 
with Drainy 's story as follows : — 

James Fairley, John's father, was miller at 
Inverairdochy, which was a little ferther down the 
Airdochy than Ferryhill. The two families, the 
smith's and the miller's, were very intimate and 
often together. Janet's father was farm -servant 
to Drainy, and lived in a small cottage on the 
farm. The miller was a well-to-do man, holding 
his head almost as high as a four-horse farmer, and 
he certainly considered himself better than a two- 
horse one ; while a good country smith's business 
was looked upon as little inferior to that of a miller. 
A farm-servant, however, was of quite a different 
standing in Glengoyne country life. 

The miller and his family were never altogether 
satisfied with the prospect of Janet being John's 
wife, and an alliance with Ferryhill appeared to 
them to be in every way a more suitable arrangement 
for John. It was with them that the whisperings 
began. The suitability of the arrangement was 
first spoken of; and then John's natural kindly 
civilities to Jean were hinted at as meaning some- 
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thing. Before long the talk was general all through 
the land of Ardvaird, and indeed beyond it. In 
time people spoke openly of the alliance between 
the two houses as a settled affair, some commiser- 
ating Janet, and others congratulating John as a 
lucky fellow who was to get so good a lass as Jean 
and the old man's business into the bargain. 

John and Janet had been in the habit of meeting 
almost every Sunday afternoon at tea in her father's 
house, after which they had their quiet walk together 
on Bogendrain moor. These had been very pleasant 
teas, and the walks had been still more pleasant for 
both of them. John's heart was an open one, and 
all its generous warmth and impulses came freely 
out in his conversations with Janet. There was 
no reserve with him. Janet's love was deep and 
true, but there was a natural modest reticence with 
her, both in manner and in expression, which at 
times produced the feeling in John of a slight 
uncertainty as to what he really was to her. He 
constantly strove against that feeling, but again and 
again it would return. Janet knew that it was 
there, and she knew the cause of it. She tried to 
be open with him — to lay her heart bare to him. 
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that he might see how he and he alone was there 
in absolute possession. The rumours about Jean 
and Ferryhill had reached her ears ; and although 
she did not believe them, still they caused her 
discomfort, and she became more and more shut up 
within herself at her meetings with John. Yet, 
while this habit of reserve was gaining on her, 
the deeper and stronger grew her love, until she 
felt at every parting with him as if her very heart 
would burst and pour out all its inmost life and 
depth of love into his. 

At last a climax came. There was to be a raffle 
in the miller's barn. Braidy had just come from 
Perthshire to Braidmuir, and one of his ferm- 
servants had been accidentally killed by the kick of 
a horse, leaving a mourning widow and two young* 
children. Braidy never could part with money for 
any needful purpose, however pressing, unless in 
fulfilment of a bargain. But to give away a sheep 
or two on an occasion was nothing to him. He 
had plenty of them on the hill, so he gave two 
fat wedders to be raffled for the poor widow. The 
mill barn was the most convenient place for the 
raffle. The sheep were killed and sent to the mill 
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conveniently cut up for raffle prizes. These country 
raffles always concluded with a dance for the young 
men and maidens of the district. There was a 
large gathering at the mill for the raffle and the 
dance. John, of course, was there, and Jean Johnston 
and Janet. Janet's brother, James, farm-servant at 
Balnaheft, was also in the crowd. 

The fine athletic figure of John was very 
prominent both at the raffle and in the dance. He 
was pleasant and courteous with every one. He 
went up to Janet as soon as she and her brother 
appeared, and greeted her with affectionate warmth y 
but Janet could not come out of herself. The 
miller and his family, other than John, paid little 
attention to her, while Jean was made much of by 
them all. Whenever John spoke to Jean many 
eyes were turned to them, and Janet then overheard 
a good deal of talk which made her feel very un- 
comfortable. As soon as the dancing began, John 
asked Janet to be his partner in a Scotch reel. She 
consented, but she went through it silently, and 
showing she had little heart for it. Nothing would 
induce her to rise again. More than once John 
danced with Jean, and on every occasion they were 
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the observed of all observers. Neither John nor Jean 
appeared conscious of this, but poor little Janet, as 
she sat silently in her corner, was painfuUy so. 

At last the time for dispersing came. John at 
once offered to accompany Janet home, but she 
said, *Na, na, Jean has naebody to gae hame wi' 
her an' I've my brither.' 

'But Jean has jist to gae up the burnside a wee 
bittock, and ye have to gae a' the way to Bogen- 
drain,' said John. ' Your brither 'ill see Jean up the 
way and I'll gae hame wi' you.' 

*It canna be,' she replied, *ye'll gae hame wi' 
Jean. Come awa', Jamie— come awa',' and with 
that she seized her brother's arm and forced him 
away with her. 

John was dumfoundered and in despair. * Janet 
has gien me up at last,' he felt. *I thought it 
was comin',' he said half-aloud to himself. Then 
turning to Jean, who was standing by, not knowing 
what to think or how to feel, he seized her by the 
arm almost violently, and said, 'Jean, come awa' 
hame,' and forcing her out at the barn door, he 
walked away with her. Jean knew of his love for 
Janet, and she had no wish to come between them, 
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however much she admired him, and her feelings 
towards him had always been more than admiration. 
When issuing from the barn, he grasped her hand 
with a strong nervous grip, and drawing her arm 
through his, walked on. ' It's all up wi' Janet,' he 
exclaimed, 'she has gien me up. I kent it was 
comin' to this. I've seen't for a while.' 

Jean remonstrated with him, but he would listen 
to nothing, and again and again he exclaimed, ' She's 
gien me up — she's gien me up. I'll stick to you, 
Jean — I'll stick to you. Yer father and you hae aye 
been guid and kind to me. He has been mair than 
a father to me — than my ain fether ; an' oh ! Jean, 
you have been like a sister to me. I'll stick to you, 
Jean — I'll stick to you, and ye maun be my wife.' 

She still remonstrated, and said he must not be so 
rash or he would repent it. ' No, John,' she repeated, 
' I will not come between you and Janet ; I canna be 
your wife. Ye'U gae to your bed and sleep ower't, 
and you'll think better ae't by the morn's mornin'.' 

They soon arrived at the smithy, and before 
parting for the night, she to her box-bed in the kitchen 
and he to his bed in the attic, he again said to her, 
almost hysterically, 'Yes, Jean, ye maun be my 
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wife. I'll stick to you, yeVe ay« been sae kind. 
Janet's gien me up.' 

' No, John, no ; gae to yer bed and sleep j ye're 
nae yersel' the nicht, ye'll be a' richt i' the mornin'.* 

So they parted ; but he did not go to bed. He 
walked backwards and forwards in his attic until 
morning dawn looked in upon him and it was time 
to go to his forge. 

J^net was equally miserable. She threw herself 
on the top of her kitchen bed, drawing the shutters 
lest the sleeper in the next bed should awaken and 
see that she had not undressed. She felt that she had 
done violence to John's loving heart, for she knew 
that he still loved her and her alone. She poured 
out her whole soul to herself in bitter tears in the 
solitude of that box-bed. Yet not a sound escaped 
from it j and in the morning, when she came out of 
it to her work, she let not a word or a sigh betray 
the deep grief, the breaking heart within. She felt 
that she had done a fatal thing — fatal to her own 
happiness and to that of John, and that John would 
never be hers. She felt that she had opened the 
door for Jean to John's future fireside, and had shut 
it on herself. * Brak' ! oh heart, brak' ! brak' ! ' she 
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said silently to herself. ^ Oh ! that ye wud 
now burst in your despairin' love — burst and brak' 
and lat me dee. But no, I canna dee, I maun 
live on, I maun live a life o' sair sufFerin' for 
this my sin, that can never be forgien, at least by 
masel'.' 

She went quietly about her work that day as 
usual, making no reference to the raffle or to the 
dance or to John Fairley to any one ; but indeed 
she never had been in the habit of speaking of John 
even to her most intimate companions. She was 
one of those who are habitually silent about what 
concerns the heart most. 

John also went to his work as usual, but he could 
not rest at it. He could not, like Janet, keep to 
himself the state of his feelings and what had 
happened to him. He told Adam Johnston how 
Janet had given him up, and that he and Jean had 
been so good to him that he would stick to them 
and would marry Jean. Adam remonstrated, and 
told him not to be in such a hurry, and that Janet 
had not meant it. ^ Yes, she meant it,' he said j 
'I've seen it comin' for weeks back. I ken she 
means it.' 
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Yet all the time there was something deep down 
in his heart which whispered to him, ' Indeed she 
does not mean it ; she was just upset and vexed, and 
scarcely knew what she said or did ' j but that 
whispering voice was too still and small to be listened 
to by him. He had been deeply wounded and dis- 
appointed, and an element of family pride asserted 
itself. Janet had slighted him, and that in presence 
of all their friends too, at his father's barn door. He 
would marry Jean Johnston ; and before the sun 
went down he had, in his impulsive and passionate 
determination, carried the day with Jean and her 
father. It was all settled between them. He was 
to marry Jean, and there was to be no delay. Adam 
was to make over to him at once the smithy business, 
his stock-in-trade, his furniture, his two cows, 
indeed all his possessions except the 'trifle' money 
which he had in the bank. He was to continue to 
live with John and his wife, and to do just ' such 
jobbies ' as he liked in the smithy. 

On the Sunday fortnight after, John and Jean 
were * cried' in the kirk of Glengoyne, and no 
sooner had the precentor announced from his 
* latern ' this purpose of marriage than a small 
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earnest face in the ^ wast laft ' was seen to become 
pale. Poor little Janet ! she drew her red plaid 
(such as was then the fashion for the young women 
of Glengoyne to wear at the kirk on Sundays) over 
her small, tidy, snow-white cap, concealing her face 
in it as well as she could. She then quietly rose 
and left the church. Her brother James, who was 
in the pew with her, followed ; but she had scarcely 
reached the door when she fainted and fell into 
James's arms. The Drumfiddes doctor, who had 
been in the opposite gallery, fearing that there was 
something wrong with her, got up and followed. 
He found her in a dead faint. After reviving her^ 
he took unasked liberty with the minister's horse 
and gig and drove her home to her mother. She 
was put to bed, from which she did not rise for 
three months. She was very low at first, and for a 
time spoke to none. Then she got excited, and 
brain fever followed. Her illness was serious, and 
she wandered in mind for weeks. She was con- 
stantly talking to John. At times she appeared to 
be perfectly happy in their companionship, but not 
-un frequently she was in misery and despair. 

John knew nothing of her illness until after his 
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marriage with Jean, which took place the day- 
following the proclamation. 

When he did receive the news, it made him 
most unhappy. Jean too was sincerely sorry for 
poor Janet ; but nothing could now be done except 
to show her every kindness and attention in their 
power, and they both did that. Janet, when 
sufficiently well to be able to realise her and their 
positions, sent a message to them, saying she wished 
to see them together. They came to her bedside, 
and they both burst into tears as they saw that pale 
emaciated face looking at them with its large 
earnest eyes. 

^Da not be vexed,' she said, 'naebody's to 
blame for this but mysel', and my wish is that ye 
baith sud be happy. Ye'U mak' a better wife to 
'im, Jean, than ever I cud hae been, and it's just 
fat's hed to be.' 

Janet was still very weak, and they did not 
remain long with her. She was six months at 
home before she was able for domestic service 
again, but as soon as she had sufficiently recovered 
her strength she returned to Bogendrain and re- 
sumed her domestic work there. She went on 
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with her daily duties as before, and although she 
never recovered her former cheerfulness, she was 
quiet and composed, and apparently not unhappy. 
Some singular peculiarities, however, had developed 
themselves since her recovery, such as a belief in her 
own power of more than common foresight, while 
her predictions were often found to be correct. 
She had also a belief in spiritual powers which were 
constantly contending for mastery over the lives 
and conduct of men. She believed firmly in a 
personal devil, with horns, hoofs, and tail, who 
was ever seeking whom he might devour ; and in 
angels— occasionally even Jesus Christ Himself — 
being near to ward off danger from those who 
rightly sought protection. 

Not long after John and Jean had been married, 
old Ferry became ill. His illness did not appear at 
first to be serious, but he gradually became worse, 
and Jean had to nurse him day and night, John 
rendering her all the aid in his power. Ferry 
lingered on for many weeks, and at last he died. 

Soon after his death, John was taken ill of 
typhus fever. He was in a precarious state for 
several weeks, wandering much in mind \ and 
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during these wanderings he conversed much with 
Janet as in the days of their mutual love and happi- 
ness. Jean nursed him most affectionately and faith- 
fully, and Janet came to see him as soon as she was 
able, and did what she could to comfort Jean. 

John in time got over his illness, but Jean's 
constitution, with the long nursing, first of her 
father and then of John, gave way. She fell into 
consumption and died. This was a great grief to 
John, but Janet appeared to feel it much also, and 
she came to him and told him how sincerely she 
sympathised with him. 

During his long illness John's business suffered 
much, his customers, whose work could not be 
delayed, having gone elsewhere. 

He was haunted with a feeling that he alone was 
to blame for the fatal breach with Janet, and that 
the calamities' which had befallen him were punish- 
ments for the wrong he had done her. One of his 
sisters took Jean's place as his housekeeper, and his 
business began to come back to him. 

Another evil, however, befell him. Just as he 
was recovering from the fever, he began to feel an 
uncomfortable sensation in both his hands, and they 
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became gradually to some extent paralysed. Al- 
though he could still use them for lifting light 
articles, he could no longer wield his hammer. So 
he had no help for it but to give up his smithy. 
He sold his stock-in-trade, which was of very little 
money value, to his successor. He got a small 
subtack on a neighbouring farm, to which he took 
his two cows, and with the proceeds of his stock-in- 
trade he bought a pony and a little cart. He 
became a fish-cadger. Twice a week he went to 
Invergarron with his cart for fish, which he sold 
through the country ; and he at the same time did 
a little carrying trade, taking small packages to 
or from Invergarron. He could manage to handle 
his fish and his small parcels, fushionless as his hands 
were. It was a sad downcome for the poor man. 
I remember him with his fish-cart when he was 
an old man, bent and gray. After I had gone to 
Invergarron I had a small box for my washing 
clothes which went up and down every fortnight in 
Cadger Fairley's cart. 

Somehow the succession of calamities which 
had reduced poor John Fairley to a fish-cadger, and 
the singular development of supposed supernatural 
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power and knowledge in Janet, came in folk's 
minds to be associated together. Although Janet 
was never heard to say one word of John which 
was not kindly and sympathetic, yet there were 
many who could not exonerate her altogether from 
what had befallen him. Power of bewitchment 
came in time to be attributed to her, but she 
claimed no such power herself. Fever and 
death would come by natural causes, yet who 
had ever seen the magnificent muscular hands 
of a handsome athletic young blacksmith, with 
such power of grip in them, withering up 
into weak and all but useless appendages to a 
pair of still brawny arms ? That was not 
natural, and was surely the result of bewitchment. 
So thought many, and the blame was put on poor 
Janet. 

People then began to look on her with some- 
thing of awe and fear. She was thought to 
be no canny. Yet her advice, which was always 
wise and good, was frequently sought. She often 
ventured to forecast the future with regard to 
folk's affairs, and t;o foretell what would happen 
if such and such a course were followed. When 
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her wise forethought proved correct, it was 
supposed to be the result of more than human 
insight. 

By and by Janet was believed to be specially 
uncanny as a servant about a farmhouse, and she 
had then no alternative but to retire and go home 
to her mother, who by this time had become a 
widow. Her brother James had got married, and 
being an unusually intelligent young man, had 
obtained a good situation as land -steward on the 
home farm of an Inverness-shire Highland laird. 
James did not forget his widowed mother and 
sister, and at each term he sent them part of his 
salary. The mother and daughter lived together 
in their small cottage — both gaining a little money 
by spinning and knitting, or doing occasional odd 
bits of work for farmers. Janet lived with her 
mother until the mother died, and then she con- 
tinued to occupy the cottage entirely alone. This 
loneliness added to the mystery of her character 
and life, and to the awe which that growing 
mystery inspired. She was quite alone when I 
knew her first, living, I believe, in the same 
cottage ; but she was then old and bent and gray. 
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and she never ventured out without the aid of her 
crooked-headed walking-stick. 

'I daresay you remember Janet's mother, 
Andrew ? ' I asked at my companion. 

^ Ou aye, fine that ; but she was deen auld than — 
far mair like a witch than her neat canty body o* 
a dachter Janet ever wis. I mind fine fan she deed, 
and she hed a big burian'. Janet hersel' gaed to 
the kirkyard, wi' her reed plaid ower her heed — 
traivellin' a' the gait and takin' her turn o' the 
spokes.' 

My earliest recollection of Janet is seeing her 
passing my mother's house to church on Sundays. 
Glengoyne kirk was about two miles from Janet's 
cottage, and as she was then old and bent, she 
could walk but very slowly. She was always 
tidily dressed in her best winsey gown, her neat 
white linen cap fitting closely to her head, and 
showing the kindly old, wise-looking little face 
behind its carefully crimped border, her big 
favourite Bible folded in her red plaid on her 
back, and her crooked-headed walking-stick in her 
hand. She started early, long before anybody else 
was on the move, and she looked a singular, 
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solitary, picturesque little figure all by herself on 
the kirk road. 

My brother and sister and I were special 
favourites of old Janet. We were often in her 
little cottage when we were children, and the 
greatest treat we could get from her was to be 
shown the pictures in her big Bible. I remember 
them well. How real they were to us, and how 
real they are to me yet ! The one that struck me 
most, and which she was specially fond of showing, 
was that of the fallen angels tumbling headlong 
into the abyss, with the heavenly host and the 
* Father of AH,' as she used to call Him, above. 
To her I think that picture must have been 
almost as much of a reality as to us. 

I remember her once pointing to the arch fiend 
and saying, 'I've seen that auld loon masel' gey 
aft* He cam' in at that little winnock there last 
nicht, and gloured at me wi' his great ugly een ; 
but I jist tuik up the guid book an' shook it at 
him, and teld him to be afF for a black thief that he 
wis. Syne out at the winnock he bolted fester 
nor he cam', wi' his tail ratthn' on it ahind 'im. 
Aifter he gaed oot I saw the loving face of Jesus 
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himsel' aside my bed. He jist said, " It is I, be not 
afraid," and syne faded awa\ Be guid bairns an' 
the auld rascal canna du ye ony hairm.' 

After she was unable to walk so far as the 
church, and when my brother and sister and I 
were old enough to go to it, she used to watch 
us on our way home, sitting on the turf seat in 
front of her little cottage. She always asked us 
what the sermon was about and the text, and after 
telling her all we could — for we did our best to 
please her — she gave us her parting blessing, which 
generally was, ^Ah weel, weel than, be guid and 
du guid and guid will come o' ye.' 

That terrible snowstorm which began the night 
of the cow-watching at Cairn ton grew from bad 
to worse, until almost every dwelling-house, barn, 
and byre were completely buried under snowdrift. 
My brother James and I were both at Cairnton 
at the time, and I remember the serious labour we 
had before we could dig ourselves out and let 
daylight in. Our first thought, after we had got 
out and looked around us at the great waste of 
snow in all directions, was of old Janet. We 
looked for her little cottage on the other side 
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of the Airdochy, and could see little more than the 
lum above the snow. By and bye, however, we 
saw smoke coming from it. We each at once 
shouldered a spade and made for it. As the snow 
was still soft, we found it no easy matter to reach 
it ; but at last we did, and calling down the lum to 
Janet, we told her that we had come to dig her 
out, to which she replied, * YeVe twa guid lathies 
to think o' me.' It was a long and hard piece of 
work to make a passage to her door and then to 
let light in at her one window ; but at last we 
succeeded, and we found she had been doing her 
best to make a passage out for herself. She had 
been heating snow in her little ^pottie,' and was 
gradually melting out a tunnel through the mass in 
front of her door. In time, I daresay she would 
have reached the open air. She was, however, 
thankful for the relief we brought her. 

Soon after that I left for Invergarron, and I 
never saw Janet again. I heard with sorrow of her 
death, and of the roup of all her little belongings. 
My mother got some of them, and gave me her 
basket in which she kept her ' clewies ' for knitting 
and her old spectacle-case. These I have yet 
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among my treasures. Above all things I would 
have liked her big Bible. I wonder where it is 
now ? 

'Puir auld Janet,' said Andrew, with a sigh, 
after I had finished my long story, ^ she wis muckle 
missed by a'body roond aboot ; she wis aye sae 
wise and thochtfu' fan ony ane needed advice. 
I wis at her burian', an' mony a mourner fae far 
and near. John Fairley wis at it amo' the lave, — 
a sad broken-doon-like auld man ; an' there wis 
nean missed her mair nor he. He walked sae far 
up the gait wi' me on our way back fee the kirk- 
yaird. He didna speak muckle, bit I saw that his 
heart was sair. " It micht hae been sae different," 
he muttered aence, half to himsel'. Janet's death wis 
a great relief to Sandy Smart. He wis aye in fear 
o' something happenin' to him by Janet's " black 
art," as he ca'd it \ and fan onything gaed wrang 
aboot his beasts or sic-like he blamed her.' 

* Yes, I remember Sandy's terror of Janet in my 
day. It is curious how a man of sense and skill in 
his business as a cattle-dealer should have been so 
superstitious.' 

'Deed, I sometimes thocht that he jist fand 
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Janet a convenient scapegoat for fat cam' o' his ain 
negleck or wrang-duin'. Some fouk canna bide to 
blame themsels for onything ill they du, an' I think 
Sandy wis ean o' thae. But he really had a fear o' 
Janet.' 

*I suspect I have tired you out, Andrew, by 
going over Drainy's long story. I did not think \X. 
would have been half so long when I began.' 

^ It's been fine an' entertainin' to me, for I like 
a' our auld stories \ only if ye cud hae gaen ower't 
in our ain haemart tongue it maybe wud hae 
sopnded better ; but ye've teld it better nor I 
cud hae dune, Edinburgh English an' a'.' 

'I would have preferred to do that, Andrew, 

and would if I could. I like our old North Country 

tongue as well as you do, but I have been so long 

out of the way of speaking it that I would have 

made a sad mess of it if I had tried, and I feel sure 

you would have preferred Edinburgh English to 

that.' 

^ Deed aye, I wudna like to hear my guid auld 

tongue spiled. But I see Mary is leukin' oot for's. 

The supper'U be ready.' 

Mary, seeing us coming so slowly through the 
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Grains, came down to meet us, fearing, as I thought, 
that Andrew was too much exhausted by our 
day's outing. 

* Ye've been lang a' comin' hame,' she said. ^ I 
hed the tea a' ready for ye, an' as there wis nae 
sign o' ye, I thocht I wud hae to drink it a' mysel' ; 
bit in cam' the twa loonies fae the squeel. They 
gat their tea, they did their wark i' the yaird, an' 
noo they're hame to their lessons. Bit fat hae ye 
been duin' a' this time ? ' 

I then told her our day's proceedings, and how, 
being at Bogendrain, that reminded us of auld 
Drainy and the night of watching the cow at 
Cairnton, and how Janet's story had to be gone 
over on our way home. Then I added, * But we 
have not yet finished the story of the night's 
watching, and we will now get you to help us.' 

' I mind fine o' that nicht, Willie. Auld 
Drainy keepet's vera lichtsome until mornin', an' 
our ongains warna like watchin' an onweel coo*. It 
wis Drainy's way and he cudna help it, bit the cod 
wisna neglecket. Drainy stopit his stories an' his 
bufF ower an' ower agen to leuk at Brownie an' gie 
her dose aifter dose, I mind fine o' him tellin' 
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about Janet that nicht ; an' it wis a waefu' story. It 
wis only the auld fouk fa kent a' about it, an' naebody 
kent it better nor Drainy, or could tell a' the outs and 
ins ae't fae the vera first sae weel. Ye mind some 
fouk used to say that the nicht aifter John and Jean 
were mairried Janet slippet awa' oot o' her bed, gaed 
afF to Ferryhill, an' lay upo' the riggin' o' the hoose 
far John an' Jean war a' nicht ; but I never believed 
it, and auld Drainy said the puir creater was in her 
bed in her mither's hoose nae able to stir hand or fit.' 

We had now reached Woodhead, and the sun 
had got to his place in the heavens which showed 
that it was supper-time, and Andrew and I were 
both ready for it. 

We all entered the cottage, and sat down with a 
good appetite to wholesome fare. 

The evening was calm and serene and very 
pleasant. There was not a cloud in the sky, but 
the warm glow of the setting sun fell upon every- 
thing ; and Mary, having quickly tidied up, came 
out and sat beside us. She sang to us one of her 
favourite old songs from Burns which I had been 
wont to hear her sing in all the buoyancy of youth 
long ago. She still sang with pathos — more than 
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her former pathos, as her voice had in it a tone of 
farewell to her former self which made it specially 
touching. 

*But what of John,' I then asked, * Cadger 
Fairley, as he was called in my day ? When and 
how did the end come to him ? ' 

' Puir auld man ! ' said Mary, * I wis real wae 
for him. * He never wis himsel' agen aifter Janet's 
death. He and I had a lang crack thegither the 
lest time he cam' this Way wi' his cairty and his 
haddocks. Leukin' owerbye yonder to Janet's 
hoosie, which wis still stanin,' he said, " I used to 
Hke jist to leuk to it fanever I cam' in sicht o' it, 
an' the vera reek comin' fae the lum warmed my 
heart ; but there's nae reek there noo, and my 
heart's awa' wi' 'er. I'll sune be aifter 'er mysel'." 
He took a dwinin' aifter that, and he gaed to his 
bed nae to rise agen. A' three o' them, Jean, 
Janet, and John, war buried aside ean anither in 
Glengoyne kirkyaird, an' it's noo saxty year sin' 
syne.' 

I saw Andrew was a good deal fatigued by our 
day's excursion, and I said to him that I thought it 
time we were in bed. 
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* Weel, I'm beginning to think that masel',' he 
said, * but we maun first thank our Maker for this 
day's pleasure afore we lay our heads on the pillow.' 

He selected the 90th Psalm on this occasion, 
and read it evidently with a deep feeling of the 
sense of every line of it. This was followed by a 
prayer, in which he said, * We thank Thee oh our 
Maker that Willie and I have hed sic anither 
pleasant day thegither, that we've been remindin' 
ean anither o' the auld fouk from whom we learnt 
sae muckle guid fan we were young, especially 
Janet, fa said so mony wise things to us that we 
sud never forget. We thank Thee tu for the guid 
that's been dune on Bogendrain though it's new — 
for the twa blades o' girs that grows far only ean 
grew afore, and for the gran' coos and stirks, the 
like o' which auld Drainy never hed though he 
was a coo doctor.' Then he concluded by saying 
to our ^ Maker ' that we had been doing much that 
was bad all our lives, although we might not know 
half of it ; and prayed Him who is the searcher of 
hearts and knows it all to forgive us and to cleanse 
us from all sin whether known to us or not, and to 
make us more fit for any work He had yet for us 
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to do on this side of the border, and for all that was 
awaiting us on that other side. 

We then retired to rest, thankful to be able to 
lay our heads on our pillows. The same blackbird 
which I had heard the previous night sang me to 
sleep again. 
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CHAPTER II 



OUR VISIT TO CAIRNTON 




I . The Cairn of Caimton Moor 

EXT morning, which was the third of 
St. John's Fair — the'cattle-market day — 
did not appear so promising as the twa 
previous days. It was gloomy at first and the 
clouds looked threatening. There was no glitter- 
ing dew on the grass, and the birds were not sa 
buoyant in their song. 

* I'm feared,' said Andrew, as I walked out and 
met him returning from tethering his cow, *it's 
to be St. John's Fair wather the day. Ye see, it's 
aye mair or less broken aboot this time.' 

*St. John is blamed here, I believe, for such 
weather, but in the south St. Swithin gets the 
name of spoiling the July weather.' 
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*Sants or nae-sants/ said Andrew, *we canna 
depend on't for a day ; an' it's vera try in' for a 
fairmer to hae his crap o' hey lyin' oot i' the field 
rottin' wi' the weet. Bit I see the cloods are 
brakin' up to the wast an' the mist's risin' afF 
Stradown Hill. It'll be a fine day for ony ploy 
yet. Fat war ye thin kin' o' for the day, Willie ? ' 

* I would like much to go to Cairnton, Andrew, 
if you are able for it after yesterday's fatigue, and 
I have been wondering whether it would be 
possible for Mary to go with us.' 

Mary came out then to tell us breakfast was 
ready. So we went in and sat down as before at 
the homely board. After we had been seated, 
conversation about the prospect of the weather 
followed, when Mary ventured an opinion that 
the day would be fine, all the finer that it had 
begun with clouds and mist. She then put the 
same question as Andrew — 

* Far's the stravaig to be the day, Willie ? ' 

*I have just said to Andrew, Mary, that I 
would like to see Cairnton and to get the air about 
me on the top of the Whitehill.' 

*That would be fine. I like to gae to the tap 
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o' the Whitehill noo an' than yet, and to sit doon on 
the " Wild Thyme Knowie " jist to leuk a' roond 
aboot an' think o' fat's been.' 

*That is the very thing I would like to do 
to-day, Mary, and if you could only go with 
Andrew and me it would be delightful. There 
were so many things about Cairnton long ago that 
you and I knew better than even Andrew. We 
lived together at times in my uncle's house, while 
Andrew was only a visitor there, although always 
a very welcome one — especially to one of us.' 

*Ou aye, I sauna seek to deny that Andrew 
wis aye welcome to us a', and maybe as muckle to 
me as to onybody. I expec' ma dachter doonbye 
this mornin', an' maybe she'll du up the hoose and 
meat the hens an' the dukes an' milk Kimsey the 
cow, an' lat me gae wi' ye, for I wud like it fine.* 

Mary had scarcely said this when Mrs Fair- 
weather appeared, the purpose of her visit being 
to see me and to invite me up to Hillfoot to tea 
in the afternoon. I was struck with her likeness 
to both father and mother. She was quite the model 
of an active, managing farmer's wife, while her 
dress showed that she was not inattentive to modern 
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£sishions, and that a farmer's wife did not become her 
position the less that she showed some appreciation 
of modern refinement in speech, manner, and 
clothing. 

*Oh yes,' she said, *I will be very happy to 
stop and attend to a'thing for my mither, and lat her 
go wi' you. I'll make the denner ready at ean 
o'clock — ye can hardly be back by twal — and after 
a rest ye'U maybe no be ower tired to gae hame 
wi' me to tea. When I do up things here, I'll 
just run up an' tell oor lassie to hae a'thing ready 
for's.' 

* Neither your mother ^Tior I will be too tired, 
I think ; but a walk to Hillfoot and back may be 
rather much for your father after our Cairnton 
excursion.' 

* Well, if he's tired, my guidman 'ill bring down 
the spring-cart for him and take 'im back in't too.' 

So everything was thus settled for the day. 
The sun now showed himself through rifts of the 
clouds. Stradown hill in the west was clear of 
mist, and more and more of the blue sky was 
appearing. So we got ready and proceeded on 
our walk. 
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On our way we passed the cairn of the Cairnton, 
or rather the site where it had been. 

*You of course remember the cairn, Andrew, 
before it was taken away to fill drains and make 
that road to the farm of Backhill ? ' I said, as we 
were crossing the moor. * I was a laddie of ten 
or twelve at the time, I think, but still I have a 
distinct recollection of it, and a large cairn it was.' 

* Deed aye, Willie, I mind weel aboot it,' said 
Andrew, *an' sae does Mary here, I dinna doot. 
It was a fine big cairn, an' mony an idle Sunday 
aifternoon I've stood on the tap o't jist leukin' fae 
me at the bonny hills a' roond. I darsay we can 
see as far fee the grun' yet wantin' the cairn as 
we cud hae dune wi't ; bit to be on the tap o' 
the cairn was mair lichtsome, especially on a quait 
Sunday, — it fitted in sae weel wi' the thocht o' 
bein' abun' the warld a bit which I've aye liket to 
feel on Sunday. Nae that Sunday is a hair better 
ill itsel' than ony ither day, or that I am a hair 
better on Sunday either ; but I've aye liket to be 
a bit free o' the warld's work an' the warld's care 
an' the warld's thochts on Sundays, sae as to get a 
breath of fresh air as it war for ' the soul. To be 
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on a hilltap or on a big cairn on a Sunday aifter- 
noon helps the soul wunderfu', an' its guid for the 
body tu. The Psalmist, I think, wis o' the same 
mind fan he speaks o' liftin' his eyes to the hills, an' 
it micht weel hae been to a cairn like fat wis here.' 

'I quite agree with you, Andrew. I have 
always liked everything that is high, and could never 
resist climbing, whether it was cairn or tower or 
hill. To get above the common level of the 
world, although only to the top of a cairn, does 
help to raise the mind on Sundays and other days 
as well towards something better than the daily 
round of life's necessities.' 

*But I have jist been thinkin', Willie, that 
something o' the guilt o' the wa-takin' o' the cairn 
wis on my heed. I helpet to fill the drains and 
mak' the road that the steans were used for. I mind 
that weel, an' I was gay sorry about it at the time.' 

*Mony a greet I had ower't,' said Mary, *in 
the byegain' to the squeel, fan I saw cairt aifter 
cairt o' the steans driven awa'.' 

*But do either of you remember the urns and 
the bones in them which were found below the 
cairn ? ' I asked. 
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^ Ou aye,' said Andrew, ^ and some learned fouk 
cam' to leuk at them. They said the urns hed 
Roman names on them, an' that the cairn wis 
near the auld Roman road that gaed ower the hills, 
and that it wis the buryin'- place o' some great 
Roman general or the like fa had deed here.' 

* I mind weel o' seein' the urns and the beans,' 
said Mary, *and aifter they were fun' I wis feared 
to gae bye the cairn by mysel'.' 

* I had the same feeling as you, Mary,' said I, 
^ about the urns and the bones ; and I remember 
I used to be afraid of seeing ghosts about the cairn, 
and once I thought I did see one when passing it 
at some distance in the evening. I lived in a sort 
of constant dreamy fear of ghosts all the time the 
stones were being carted away.' 

*Mony ean thocht it terrible uncanny,' said 
Andrew, *to tak' awa' the gravesteans o' the auld 
Romans and to tummel them into drains or brack 
them up for road-metal. Sune aifter that three o* 
Backie's bairns deed o' scarlet fever, an' maist fouk 
said it wis a judgment for takin' awa' the cairn. 
I files thocht that masel', an' I wis gey feared that 
something bye-ordinar micht happen to me tu, 
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bit I wisna a hair the waur o' the han' I hed i' 
the business, though I didna like it an' didna think 
it richt to disturb steans that covered the beans o' 
the deed.' 

* Weel,' said Mary, * it wis a gran' cairn i' the 
middle o' a bonny heather n>uir, but the bonny 
muir is here yet, and haith they canna tak' that 
awa' for drains or roads. I aye like fan I get my 
fit on the fine crisp muir heather on a bonny 
simmer day like this.' 

* Well, let us go on,' I said, * to the Whitehill \ 
but should we not first call on Mrs. Falconer, — that's 
the name o' the present tenant's wife, I think you 
said, Andrew ? ' 

* For ceveelity,' they both said, * I think we sud 
ca' for the guidwife.' 

2. Cairnton as We found it 

So we crossed the moor to the farm-steading ; 
but at the edge of the moor, before reaching it, 
we came upon the half-ruined walls of an old sheep- 
cot or fank. 

*I remember that old fank,' I said. *It was 
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in that corner of it where I had my rabbit's house, 
and the remainder of the floor of the cot I con- 
verted into a small flower-garden. The most of 
the flowers which I planted in it I got from my 
cousin, Margaret Cross, the year before she died, 
and I valued them all the more and took the 
greater care of them on that account. She gave 
me them out of her little flower-garden — sweet- 
williams, white lilies, cabbage roses, thyme, southern- 
wood, balm, red and white daisies, etc. I am de- 
lighted to see that it is still kept as a little garden, 
with much the same kind of flowers as I had. 
There, I believe, is the very bush of honeysuckle 
which I planted. I got the slip for it from Mar- 
garet. When I left I remember, Mary, that you 
said you would take care of the garden and flowers, 
and that it would then be yours.' 

* Indeed, I did tak' care o' the wee yairdie as 
lang as I wis at Cairnton ; and the fouk that hae 
been here sin' syne have aye keepet it up, though 
no sae weel as you and I did.' 

*It is really a great pleasure to me, Mary, to 
see it kept as it is.' 

The farm-steading, I found, had been entirely 
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altered, the dwelling-house had been heightened 
and improved, and the whole made more suitable 
for a modern farmer's requirements. Yet I would 
have preferred to see it as it was for the sake of 
old associations, and as a gratification to my own 
feelings. It had not been a complete rjenewal, 
stock, lock, and barrel, like the steading of Bogen- 
drain, and there was an entire absence of that 
order and tidiness which so pleased us at Bogen- 
drain. We met Mrs. Falconer at the door of the 
house, when she gave us a kind invitation to enter. 

^This is an auld friend o' ours,' Mary said to 
her. * He's a nephew o' John Cross, auld Cairnie, 
fa wis here afore ye cam', an' fa deed near twa 
nineteens sin' syne. He and I were at the squeel 
o' Dumbreck thegither. Willie Gairdner is his 
name, an' he is noo a great man in Edinburgh — 
a lawyer that they ca' a W.S.' 

* Yes,* I said, * I was often here in my uncle's 
time, and I occasionally lived with him for weeks 
or months on end. He used to say he liked me 
to be here because I was fond of learning like 
himself. I was much struck as we came off the 
moor with a small flower-garden in an old sheep- 
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cot which I saw as we passed. It was I who first 
converted the enclosure into a flower-garden.' 

* Weel, weel, than, I never could understan' fou 
it wis called "Willie's yairdie." That's been aye 
it's name sin' we cam' here. Nae doot it's your 
name that's stuck to it a' this time,' said Mrs. 
Falconer. ^Ye'U see mony cheanges i' the place 
sin' ye wis here.' 

* Ah yes, it is the same and yet it is not.' 

*It's but a puir place. There's almost nae 
scrap! n' a livin' oot o't ; an' oor auld man is gey 
sair dune wi' rheumatics, an' I'm nae muckle worth 
masel'. Oor son Geordie an' oor bit lassie Annie 
there,' — pointing to her daughter, who was busy 
tidying up the parlour and did not interrupt her 
work, — *are aye at it day and nicht, an' but for their 
wark we would hae been oot o' the place lang 
syne.' 

* How long have you been here ? ' 

^Deed, we've been ae nineteen an' vera near 
anither. We jist came fan your uncle deed. He 
worked awa' fine his ain way. He had maist nae 
rent to pay, an' though it's a puir place he made 
weel eneuch oot wi't. Bit times are sae bad noo 
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and the rent is sae high, that it's jist scrape, scrape, 
an' naething for't but our bit meat an' scarcely 
clouts for our backs. But the laird, puir man, is 
nae hard on's, yet he maun live like other fouk. 
Nae a penny wud we keep fee him if we culd get 
it oursels.' 

As she had said this her ^ auld man ' came limp- 
ing in with the aid of a walking-stick, when I was 
introduced to him by his wife as *Mr. Gairdner, 
a W.S. fee Edinburgh, a nephew o' auld John 
Cross.' 

* Ye'll no think muckle o' oor place, Mr. Gairdner. 
It's nae improved sin' your uncle's time,' said Mr. 
Falconer. * It's gey fer back an' there's nae makin' 
onything o't i' thae times. I can du naething to it 
masel' noo, and puir Geordie he works awa' wi' oor 
three bit horses, — ^an' deed we sud hae four as your 
uncle hed, bit we canna keep mair than three. 
Annie, guid lassie, works day an' nicht i' the byres 
and i' the hoose ; an' as oor kye an' oor stirkies are 
nae o' the best breed there's little siller i' them 5 
but ye see we canna afFord to du better. We'll 
jist hae to warsle awa', for the laird winna lat's gie't 
up. It's hard that Geordie an' Annie sud hae to 
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keep their noses at the grinds tean like that for twa 
useless dune fouk ; but they wudna like to see us i*^ 
the puirhouse, an' we wudna like it oursels.' 

' I am very sorry for you,' I said \ ' I fear there 
are too many in the same position.' 

'Aye, aye, that's the warst ae't, an' prices for 
our stuff an' our beasts are sae bad that I canna see 
daylicht comin' fee ony airth.' 

We then said good-bye to the poor old couple 
and their daughter, who looked overworked and 
dispirited, never having uttered a word all the time 
we were in the house. 

We next proceeded to the top of the Whitehill, 
passing the cattle in the field, which we saw were a 
striking contrast to Mr. Maclaren's. They were 
poor, scranky, half-starved-Iooking creatures. The 
grass from which they were doing their best, like 
their owner, to scrape a living did not certainly 
show two blades for the one which was there in my 
uncle's time. Indeed, the whole place, the houses, 
the fields, the cattle, the people had the appearance 
of complete exhaustion. 

* This is a sad sight,' I said to my companions — 
' such . a contrast to my uncle's time, and such a 
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contrast to what Andrew and I saw yesterday at 
Bogendrain.' 

' Deed, it is sad,' said Mary ; ' I never like to 
come to the place, it maks me sae wae. I'm wae 
for the auld place and I'm wae for the fouk — baith 
auld an' young.' 

' Sae am I,' said Andrew, * but I aften think the 
place micht hae been different if a richt tenant hed 
been here. Mr. Falconer wis aye a feckless sort o' 
mannie. He never cud pit a' stiff heart to ony 
stey brae ; and this place needet that, for wi' thae 
up and doon fields and the puir Ian' it's nae easy 
warket. It's been warket afore and it micht be 
lagen. There's fine Ian' doon i' the haughs, an' the 
how o' the Airdochy is guid feedin' for beasts. 
But it is a'thegither sae run out noo that even 
Mr. Maclaren wud find it a kittle job to fesh't 
back tu itsel'.' 

3. The Wild Thyme Knowe 

It was an easy ascent from the moorland side of 
the Whitehill to the top, and when we did reach 
it — passing the ruins of my mother's cottage. 
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saddest sight of all for me — we threw ourselves 
down on the Wild Thyme Knowe with great 
satisfaction. 

*Mony a time I used to spend my Sunday 
aifternuns on this hillock,' said Mary, ^leukin' 
aboot me an' learnin' my psalm, which I hed to 
say to Cairnie in the evenin'. The psalms that I 
learned here I like best yet, 'cause they aye fesh 
the wild thyme an' the Whitehill into my mind 
wi' them.' 

*I've often learned psalms for my uncle and 
my lessons for the school here too,' said I, *and 
it is a very sacred place in my memory. How 
beautiful the view, and how delightful the air ! 
Oh ! it's new life to be on this hillock once 
again.' 

* Although I didna learn psalms or lessons here,' 
said Andrew, * I du like the place — this very thymic 
spot — for the sake o' auld lang syne. Mony an* 
mony's the time that Mary and me cam' to't, maistly 
on Sunday aifternuns, in the days o' our courtin' ; 
an' that maks the place vera sacred to me.' 

*I wisna forgettin' that, Andrew,' said Mary, 
*but I thocht ye wud like best to tell aboot it 
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yoursel'5 an' sae I left it to you. Aye, aye, naething 
can be mair sacred than thae days, Andrew j an' 
it's fine for me to be here wi' Willie an' you, an' to 
hear ye say fat ye've said. It maks ma auld heart 
sae warm, — an' to hear you say it here tu ! ' 
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CHAPTER III 



THE CROSSES OF CAIRNTON 




I . Old George Cross 

WOULD like to hear the story of the 
old Cairnton Crosses — my own people,' 
I said. * I only heard bits of it long 
ago ; and of some of it I had experience myself 
while living with my mother at her cottage down 
there or with my uncle at Cairnton. You must 
know it well, Mary, you were so long with my 
Uncle John, and must have heard from him and 
from others what had happened in the family before 
his time.' 

' I ken a' aboot the Cairnton Crosses gey weel, 
bit I'm terrible ill at tellin' a story. I'm nae sae 
glib i' the tongue as you or Andrew ; but if ye'U 
nae mind the way I speak I'll try ma best.' 
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' Do let us hear it, Mary.' 

' It's an auld story,' she began, ^ an' I'll use nae 
mair auld country words nor I can help — though I 
canna speak richt English.' 

*Just use your own words, Mary — I like to 
hear them best ; but if I should write out the story 
afterwards for my children, I fear I may have to 
put it into Edinburgh English, as I would not like 
to spoil your native speech by trying to put it into 
your words.' 

Here then is Mary's story as I wrote it out 
from memory on my return to Edinburgh from 
my pleasant visit to Glengoyne. I have written it 
without any attempt to reproduce her fine homely, 
native style, but here and there all through it 
words and phrases, more or less as she uttered them, 
came in almost unconsciously as I was writing, so 
that the story as I now give it will be found to be 
a curious, and not very artistic, mixture of Glen- 
goyne Scotch and ' Edinburgh English ' ; and 
indeed as regards language it is neither one thing 
nor another. 

Old George Cross, John Cross's grandfather, was 
a big man in his day. He had near half the land 
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of Langart, and the rent he paid for it was only 
^10, three reek hens, and twelve pounds of kain 
butter. He had it for his own life and the life of 
any of his sons to whom he might leave it, and 
for the life of a son's son — that is, three lifetimes. 
He lived at Cairnton and farmed it. Most of the 
land adjoining Cairnton was also in his lease, but 
was sublet by him in small tacks or crofts. 
Besides his forming, he carried on an extensive 
business as a leather merchant and shoemaker. As 
Mary expressed it, * he had sax souters in his shop 
aye workin' — makin' shune for a' the country 
round for an' near.' He used to go frequently to 
Montrose or Aberdeen to buy leather both for use in 
his own shop and for sale to other shoemakers 
throughout the parish ; for they mostly came to him 
for their leather, the quality of his hides being 
always reliable. Old George,5[with his farming, his 
shoemaking, and his leather-selling, became the 
richest and most respected man in all the four lands. 
It was said of him that, on one occasion when 
he went to Aberdeen on a market-day for leather, 
he made a point of being in the Castle Gate very 
early, and bought up the whole stock which the 
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tanners had exposed for sale. He appeared in his 
rough homespun and broad blue bonnet ; and 
addressing one tanner after another, he put the 
question, 'An' fet may be the price o' your 
puckley o' hides ' j and having concluded a bargain 
with each for his entire stock without loss of time, 
the mode of payment had then to be arranged. 
His proceeding was so unusual that the tanners* 
suspicions were aroused as to the sanity of their 
customer, and putting their heads together as to 
how they should clear up the matter, they said to 
him, 'It's a very large purchase you have made, 
and you will have to give us undoubted names 
as security on your bills.' 'Ou aye,' he replied, 
'I'se du that. My bills are a' ready. Mak' oot 
your accoonts, and ye'se get yer bills an' un- 
doubted security.' The accounts were made out 
and handed to him, when, after carefully checking 
them, he took a large pocket-book from a capacious 
receptacle specially made for it in the inner breast of 
his coat, which had been well buttoned up to protect 
his wealth j and to the great astonishment of the 
tanners, he produced a bundle of bank-notes, saying 
to each in his turn as he settled his account, hand- 
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ing him his money, 'There's yer bill, will the 
names du ? ' 

The Aberdeen shoemakers then began to appear 
with a view to supplying their several wants, when 
they found that the market had already been 
cleared of its whole leather stock. Many of them 
were in urgent need of so necessary an article of 
their trade, and old Cairnie, as he was called, 
turned a considerable penny by reselling to them a 
large part of his purchases at enhanced prices. 

2. William Cross and his Will 

When George Cross died, William Cross, his 
eldest son, got Cairnton, Bogatyhead, and some 
other small places which he took into his own 
hands, as the old folk who had them on sublease 
died out and their subtacks ended. His brother 
Robert got Muirhead and another brother, John, 
got Lonnachgib. 

William carried on the shoemaking and the 
leather -selling as his fether had done. He had a 
large shoemaking business, and he managed the 
fiirm better, although he had not so much land. 
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So he grew rich like his father, and was looked up 
to through all the parish as his father had been 
before him. 

William had four sons — ^John, James, Robert, 
and George j and three daughters — Bell, Mary, and 
Ann. He had been a strong man both in body 
and in mind, and managed all his affairs well. 

His eldest son John was brought up to the 
shoemaking and leather business, and his fether 
intended to leave it to him, and also the largest part 
of his land. His second son James had married 
early, and on his marriage he gave him the farm of 
Bogatyhead at a rent of ^2, — keeping the 
remainder, which, with his business, was meant for 
John. A considerable time before his death he had 
been at Invergarron and had got Mr. Murray the 
lawyer there to make his will, leaving the farm and 
the business to John, and dividing his money 
equally among the rest of his femily. 

His daughter Bell, who had been his house- 
keeper for some years after her mother's death, did 
not like the idea of John getting Cairnton, and 
probably putting her out of her home to make 
room for Kate Kinelly, as she feared. Adam 
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Burness, his foreman in the business, and Bell 
were * vera thick wi' ean' an' ither,' as Mary phrased 
it ; they made it up between them that, if Bell should 
get her father to leave the farm and the business to 
her, Adam would marry her. 

*John,' as Mary said, 'was nae vera fond of 
either the business or the feirm, but wis aye amon' 
his buiks, and he grew vera learnet.' Indeed, he 
liked books and learning so well that at one time 
he took on the teaching of the school of Dumbreck 
without any remuneration, just because he liked the 
work. Robert became a doctor, and George a 
lawyer. So when their father was taken ill and his 
life appeared drawing to a close. Bell went to him 
and said, with tears in her eyes, that it was sad to 
think of what would happen after he was gone, as 
John, with his learning and his books, would 
neglect both the business and the form, and every- 
thing would go wrong. As George and Robert 
would be away, she said there would be no one at 
home but her to look after things. She assured 
him that she would do what she could, but that 
John would be very difficult to manage. So she 
went on coming round and round the old man. 
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until she made him send for Mr. Murray and got 
him to alter the will, leaving the farm and the 
business to her. Of course Adam Burness was in 
the plot, and he as well as she was very happy in 
the prospect of success. They agreed that the 
marriage should take place as soon as decency 
permitted after the old man's death. 

Auld Janet Stewart used to come often across 
the Airdochy to see my grandfather during his long, 
lingering last illness ; and one day when she came, 
after Mr. Murray had been there altering the will, 
she looked very gravely at Bell, and said to her, 
*Fouk that set traps sometimes fa' into them. 
Yer father will gae awa'. Bell, about four o'clock 
the morn's mornin', an' syne ye'U be out o' ha' an' 
hame. Mark my words. Bell, ye'll fa' into your ain 
trap.' She then departed, leaving Bell in wonder- 
ment as to what she meant. But the will had been 
altered and Bell's mind was at ease. 

Just as Janet had predicted, William Cross died 
next morning about four o'clock, which very much 
surprised Bell \ and she began to think that Sandy 
Smart must be right after all in his belief that Janet 
was a witch, and she did not feel happy, although 
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she never doubted that Mr. Murray had altered the 
will and that it was all right. 

The funeral was a very large one. ' I mind it 
maseiy said Mary. * I saw it fae my father's door 
at Parkneuk as it gaed ower the muir. I never 
saw sic a big ean. The laird's brither, Mr. Bennet, 
an advocate fee Edinburgh, wis there. He used 
to come and live with your grandfether every year 
at the shootin' and was fond o' 'im. The laird 
himsel'. Colonel Bennet, was than in India. All 
the fairmers fer and near, and the minister an' the 
doctor and the dominies fae Drumfiddes and Dum- 
breclc, and a' the souters i' the pairish, and mony 
mair, war at it. Of course, Mr. Murray cam' wi' the 
will' 

I was at the funeral myself, I said ; I was just 
eight years old, yet I walked with it all the way to 
the kirkyard. I was also at the big dinner in the 
barn after coming home, and I remember creating 
some excitement by squealing out when a small bone 
had stuck in my throat. 

After the dinner was over, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Bennet, and all the femily went to the ben end to 
the reading of the will. Auld Janet Stewart and 
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some of the rest of the friends, including Adam 
Burness, were then in the kitchen. 

The will was read by Mr. Murray, and all except 
Bell were astonished to find that the farm, with the 
business, had been left to her, although she was not 
to get any share of the money. John was to get 
a double share to enable him to go on with his 
learning, as the will said, if he should wish it. The 
remainder of the money was divided equally among 
the rest of the family. John said nothing, but Bell 
ran at once to the kitchen to tell the friends that she 
was mistress there still, and that the farm and 
business had been left to her on condition that she 
should marry Adam Burness, who would carry on 
the business. That did not seem to take either 
Adam or Janet by surprise. Adam was silent, but 
Janet, looking at Bell, said, ' Ye'll mind. Bell, fat I 
teld you the day afore your father deed.' 'But 
there is the will, Janet, an' fat ken ye aboot it ? ' 
Bell replied. ' There is mony a slip atween the cup 
an' the lip, Bell,' said Janet, 'an' though I'm nae 
a'thegether a witch, as Sandy Smart says, I ken some 
things afore they happen better than maist fouk. 
I kent fae yer father a' aboot the new will, and hoo 
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ye held at 'im day and nicht till the puir deein' 
man jist gied way to you. But ye hinna got 
the fairm yet, Bell, and ye're nae mistress here 
either.' 

*I am mistress here,' said Bell, becoming very 
angry, * and the sooner ye're out o' this wi' ye're ill 
tongue, the better.' She had scarcely said that when 
Mr, Murray came suddenly into the kitchen and 
called her back to the ben end. 

' Sit down, Miss Cross,' said Mr. Murray j * we are 

m 

not done yet about the will. I of course know 
nothing as to how the old gentleman came to 
change his. will just at the last, and I had some 
doubt as to whether it was right in me to take his 
instructions for altering it, considering the very 
weak state he was in, but he seemed clear enough 
in the mind and so I did as he wished. I, however, 
thought it right to tell him that unless he lived 
sixty days, or was able to go sooner than that to the 
kirk or to a market, the will would not stand as 
regards the lease of the farm ; when he replied, 
"We'll just chance it." So the new will was made 
and signed, and the old one was destroyed by him ; 
but I must tell you that while the new will is 
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quite good as regards all the testator's movable 
estate, it is reducible on the head of deathbed as 
regards the lease of the farm.' 

Bell looked quite astonished, and for a time 
could not speak. 

* Have you got the lease, Mr. Murray ? ' Mr. 
Bennet inquired. 

* Yes, here it is,' Mr. Murray replied, and handed 
it to him. 

Mr. Bennet, after glancing at it, said, * It is just 
what I thought. The late Mr. Cross has the power 
of bequeathing the lease to any one of his sons, or 
to a daughter, by will, for life, but in the case of a 
daughter only with the proprietor's express consent. 
Now I feel certain that my brother the laird 
would not give his consent to the lease going as the 
will directs if the eldest son, John, should wish to 
take it up.' Then addressing John, he said, * John, 
do you wish to take up this lease ? ' To which John 
replied, * I know that my father by his first will left 
the lease- and business to me ; and often he spoke to 
me of things that he wished me to do about the farm 
and the business when they came to me. It was 
only at the very last that this new will was made, 
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and I cannot believe that it was of his own free will 
that he made it.' 

' Of course it was his ain free will,' said Bell. 
' I'll nae talc' blame fae you, John, or ony ither body 
aboot the makin' o't. Mr. Murray there kens that 
he teld him fat he wished dune, and Mr. Murray 
has jist said he wis clear i' the mind fan he signed 
it. I'll hae the fairm and the business as they've 
been left to me by my father, an' I am willin' to 
marry Adam Burness to get them.' 

' But, John,' repeated Mr. Bennet, * you have not 
yet answered my question. Do you wish to take up 
the lease ? ' 

' I do,' replied John firmly. 

*I am here as representing my brother the laird,' said 
Mr. Bennet, 'and I have a full power of attorney from 
him authorising me to act for him in all his affairs. 
On his behalf I now say that I will not give my 
consent to the lease going past John, the lawful heir.' 

Mr. Murray, addressing Bell again, said, ' Miss 
Cross, you must listen to reason. The law is clearly 
against your claim to the lease : first, because the 
will is reducible as regards it on the head of death- 
bed ; and second, because the will, however good, 
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would be ineffectual to convey it* to you without 
the landlord's consent, while you hear that * such 
consent is distinctly refused. I advise you, there- 
fore, to give up all thought of it.' 

' But fat am I to get than ? ' asked Bell, in 
quite a submissive tone of voice. 

'Well, let me see,' said Mr. Murray. 'I fear 
you will get very little under the will. The whole 
of the movable estate is divided by the will among 
your brothers and sisters, and the business only is 
left to you — that is, the goodwill, as it is called — but 
then you'll have to vacate the shop, so that I fear the 
goodwill is worth little or nothing if your brother 
should carry on a shoemaking and leather business 
here, which he is quite entitled to do.' 

' Might I make a suggestion ? ' Mr. Bennet 
said. ' I am a lawyer as well as Mr. Murray, and 
I feel sure that he will agree with me in what I 
am to propose. You have a right to your bairn's 
part of gear, Bell, as the law calls it, and no will 
can take that from you. There are seven of you 
altogether, so your bairn's part would just be one- 
seventh of one-half of all the movable estate left 
by your father. But besides that there is the double 
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share of the movable estate left to John. If he 
reduces the will on the ground of deathbed he 
cannot get that ; but he need not reduce the will, 
he can take the lease just because the laird will 
not consent to its going to Bell, and in that case he 
would get his double share of the movables as well 
as the lease. What I propose then is this, that, as a 
condition of my refusing my consent to the lease 
going to Bell, John will give up his double share to 
her, and she will give up her claim to her bairn's 
part. I further propose that John, whether he wishes 
to carry on the leather and shoe business here or 
not, should give Adam Burness one-third of the 
furnishings of the shop and a third of the stock of 
leather, to enable him to set up a business for him- 
self, and then he and Bell can marry if they like. ' 

' I quite approve of what you propose, Mr. 
Bennet,' said Mr. Murray. * It is an excellent and 
feir proposal, I think. ' 

* I willingly agree to that,' said John at once, 
and all the others except Bell said they also agreed. 

Bell said she would like to speak to Adam before 
agreeing to anything. So she left the room, and 
Adam and she had a long conversation in the shop 
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together. What she told him was of course a 
terrible downcome to his hopes, and nobody can 
tell what passed between them ; but one thing is 
certain, that his views as to marrying her were a 
good deal altered by the turn things had taken, and 
that they separated without any understanding as 
to the future, except that Adam told her he would 
now take up the business of Robert Cross, who had 
recently died at Cothill, as he had intended to do 
before the scheme for the new will had been devised 
by Bell and him. 

Robert Cross was a cousin of my grandfather,* 
but he never had much of a business. 

Bell, however, saw that the best she could make 
of it was to agree to Mr. Bennet's proposal as to 
the sharing of the movable estate, by which she 
would get the double portion which John would 
have taken, and so she agreed to that, but as regards 
the business and the third of the shop things and 
the leather she said she could say nothing. 

So the family affairs were thus arranged. 

Things did not go smoothly at Cairnton after 
that. Adam Burness left and went to the shop 
at Cothill with the ^tackie' attached to it. His 
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business there was small at first, but as he was well 
known as a good workman, and as my Uncle John 
did not take much interest in the shoe and leather 
business, his customers gradually dropped ofF, and 
many of them followed Adam to Cothill. 

Bell continued to be her brother's housekeeper, 
but they never were on amiable terms with each 
other. John was a kindly, warm-hearted man, and 
was ever ready to do a good turn to any one in need 
of it, in so far as within his power, and whatever- 
his right hand might do in that way he was always 
particular that his left should not know. 

Bell, again, was not only sharp-tempered, but, 
while she had favourite friends with whom she was 
often lavish, she was apt to cherish long unforgiving 
grudges against those who had in any way displeased 
her. She had an unforgiving grudge against her 
brother John ; and although she continued to take 
charge of his household, she did so much more in 
her own interest than in his. So far as she could, 
she turned everything to account of herself and her 
favourites. She had no scruple in supplying her 
special friends with meal, butter, milk, cheese, eggs, 
etc., whether they were in need of such things or not ; 
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and no money for any sales of farm produce within 
her province ever reached her brother's pocket. 

This went on for years, • while Mary was at 
Cairnton as a servant under her. ^ And aften/ Mary 
said, * I wis vera vexed to see how heartless she 
wis in the treatment of so guid a brither. But for 
my bein' there, and my attention to 'im, his hame 
wud not only hae been far fae happy, but he would 
've had nean o' the maist ordinar comforts o' the 
everyday life o' a fairmhoose. It was very seldom 
she spak' to him, and never pleasantly.' 

3. Adam Burness becomes tenant of Duke dub 
and marries Bell Cross 

Adam Burness had his widowed mother with 
him ; and although his business prospered feirly 
well, the younger generation of Langart began to 
think country-made shoes were not fashionable 
enough for them, and they found that the ' Boot 
and Shoemakers ' of Drumfiddes were better up 
than he to nicely-squared toes and other amenities 
of foot-wear, especially for Sunday ; and so the 
Drumfiddes trade in leather gradually increased 
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while that of the country shoemaker decreased. 
Yet Adam held out better than most of his country 
brethren of the craft in consequence of the discovery 
by the customers that articles of his making wore 
better than the more elegantly shaped boots and 
shoes of Drumfiddes. For everyday u^e his held 
the palm, although for Sunday Drumfiddes was 
preferred, especially by the farmers' wives and 
daughters. 

Adam's mother was getting old, and Bell was 
attentive to her. She had always been one of Bell's 
few ' freends ' on whom she chose to be lavish at 
the expense of her brother, and to that Adam did 
not object. In time the mother died, and Adam 
was in want of another housekeeper. So he began 
to think that, although Cairnton and its leather 
business could not now be had with Bell, she might 
fit in well enough to his household affairs and so 
fill his mother's place. It also occurred to him 
that her 'trifle siller' — no less than ;^400 in the 
Bank at Invergarron, as he had discovered — might 
enable him to lease the two-horse farm of Dukedub 
which had just become vacant. So he proposed to 
Bell ; and although she was a little loath to put her 
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money into Dukedub, still, as she was getting on in 
life, and as her brother John's visits to Kate were be- 
coming more frequent, she thought it safer and better 
on the whole to shift her quarters ; and accordingly 
matters were arranged between Adam and Bell. 

The affair, however, was kept secret for a time, 
until the lease of Dukebub was a certainty ; and 
in the meantime Bell was gradually removing to 
Cothill everything in the house at Cairnton of any 
value which had belonged to the old people, with- 
out the least consideration of her brother. 

*I saw that this was going on,' said Mary, 'and 
I guessed fat wis i' the wind. At last, when she 
kent this, she said to me — 

' Ye see Fm beginnin' my flittin', Mary, an' I'll 
be awa' sune.' 

*Sae ye're gain' to Adam aifter a',' Mary replied. 

* Weel, fat better can I du ? I'll be driven out 
here will-I nill-I by that bissom Kate.' 

' Ye maun'na speak that way o' Kate,' said Mary. 
'She's as guid a lass as in a' the parish o' Glen- 
goyne.' 

'I dinna like 'er,' she answered curtly, and went 
off to look out for more things to carry away. 
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She never told her brother that she was to leave 
him, and he knew nothing of it until he heard her 
'cried in the kirk.' He had noticed that things 
were being taken out of the house, but he had been 
so accustomed to that more or less that he did not 
trouble his head about it. 

He said to Mary, when he came home from the 
kirk that Sunday — 

' She's gain' awa'. Did ye ken ae't ? ' 

'Ou aye, she teld me some time sin', fan she 
cudna weel hod it fae me langer, but I thocht she 
wud a' teld you hersel'.' 

'Na, na, fient a word has she spoken to me for 
a month. She'll be weel awa' ony way. She's never 
dune ony guid here. But ye'll bide wi' me, Mary. 
You've been a guid lass ever since ye cam', an' I 
dinna ken fat we would hae done without you.' 

'Ou aye, I'll bide on for a wee, but it canna be 
vera lang noo.' 

' Weel, weel, the langer the better ; but ye'll be 
thinkin' o' gain' ower to Woodhead, nae doubt ? ' 

' There may be something i' that,' Mary replied ; 
'but I'm nae gain' there jist yet, an' I'll du a' I can 
for ye sae lang as I'm here.' 
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The marriage between Adam and Bell took 
place. After everything which she could take had 
been carried off to Dukedub (for Adam had now 
removed from Cothill to it), she followed one day in 
her Sunday best. Her few 'freends' met her at 
Dukedub, and the wedding party marched to the 
Manse. The two got married there, and returned 
direct to their new home. 

They never got on well together. There was 
no appearance of happiness ; but there was no out- 
break or anything of that kind between them. 
Dubbie was no farmer to speak of, and with a high 
rent and bad mangement Bell's money grew scarcer 
and scarcer. Adam gave up the shoemaking when 
he went to Dukedub, and their life there came 
before long to be poor and hard. 

' Bell grew vera discontented,' said Mary, ' and 
mony a time she used to say to me, " I wish I had 
never left Cairnton. I think I could hae keepet out 
Kate. She has nae business there, the bissom. The 
farm sud 'a been mine." 

' I wis aften real wae for the puir creature,' Mary 
continued, 'and I thocht it a pity that she sud keep 
up that bitter spirit against her brither and Kate, 
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but wi' her it was the langer the waur. At last 
she took to her bed. The doctor didna ken weel fat 
wis the maiter wi' her. He said he thocht it was 
maybe something about the heart j an' ae mornin' 
Dubbie found her lyin' quait and cauld in the bed 
aside him.' 

Not long after her death, Dubbie was rouped 
out of Dukedub for debt, and he left it without a 
penny. He went to Drumfiddes and got shoe- 
making jobs there that kept him in food and clothes, 
but he was a very miserable creature to the end, and 
he did not live many years after Bell. 

^They had no children, which was maybe a 
God's blessin',' said Mary, ' at ony rate for the 
bairns. But the sun's gain roond,' she added, ' and 
ye maun baith be tired o' my lang story.' 

' No, Mary,' I said, ' I could sit here listening to 
you until to-morrow morning and not think that 
night was night when it came ; but it will be 
getting towards dinner-time, and Andrew may be 
feeling stiff after sitting so long. We might get up 
and be moving on through the moor towards Wood- 
head. We will listen to the rest of the story as we 
go on, if you will kindly favour us to continue it.' 
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This suggestion was approved of, so we rose, 
each of us feeling rather stiff with our long seat. 
Yet It had been very pleasant to us all, even apart 
from the interest of the Cairnton story, to sit on the 
old familiar ^ Wild Thyme Knowe ' for a few hours 
together. We silently took a farewell look around 
at the old places, — old but changed, oh ! how 
changed, yet changed upon the whole for the 
better, even where there was apparent retrogression 
and decay. 

4. Kate Kinelly migrates to Cairnton and 
Mary Murray to Woodhead 

Mary continued her story as follows : — 
There had been so much trouble at Braidmuir, 
such a succession of sad disasters in Braidy's family, 
that for a long time Cairnie could not bear the 
thought of taking Kate away from her family, where 
she was greatly needed, although her home was not 
a happy one for her ; while, on the other hand, he 
was himself so situated with Bell, who was holding 
on with such tenacity to her parental home, which 
she persisted in making her own with complete 
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disregard of him, that he could no more shake her ofF 
to make room for Kate than Sinbad the Sailor 
could rid his shoulders of the Old Man of the Sea. 
He was dispirited and depressed, and felt as if help- 
lessly bound to a fate which seemed to be carrying 
him and his affairs to some miserable end. Although 
he continued to pay his visits to Kate, he felt drawn 
to her more by sympathy for her and her family in 
their succession of troubles, and by the response 
which he always felt was in her warm heart for him 
in his sad position, than by any hope that they 
could ever be more to each other in the future. 
Neither he nor she had much the art of putting their 
feelings into words, although there was nothing of 
the nature of reticence between them. They were 
both naturally of kindly, sympathetic, and open 
hearts. Whatever she said was always plain, simple, 
artless words — quiet and gentle in tone. He, on the 
other hand, was somewhat abrupt in his manner, and 
he had a habit of saying things shortly and sen ten ti- 
ously which had no apparent connection with each 
other, but in a voice always simple and unaffected, 
which never failed to show on its surface what the 
undercurrent of his feeling was. Many a time 
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Kate, before the great calamities had befallen either 
of them, was subjected to light jocularities at home 
by having his apparently unconnected sentences 
repeated to her by the members of her family, with 
a request that she should explain to them what 
mysterious meanings they were intended to con- 
vey ; and not a few of them became proverbial at 
Braidmuir as embodiments of 'Cairnie wisdom.' 

When the end of all the troubles at Braidmuir 
had come, some time after Bell had left Cairn ton, 
Mary saw that there was no longer any obstacle 
to Cairnie and Kate making themselves as happy 
as a good man and a good woman can be in a plain, 
simple household like that of Cairnton \ while she 
felt that she ought to be no longer away from 
Woodhead, where she was now really needed — 
Andrew's old widowed mother having become very 
rheumatic and helpless. So she accordingly said 
to Cairnie one day — 

' I'm thinkin' o' gain' to Woodhead sune, Cairnie, 
an' I'll nae be sorry to mak' room for ean ye've 
been waitin' for sae lang an* fa can come to ye 
noo. It 'ill be for baith her an' your happiness 
that she sud be here.' 
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He was rather surprised, as she had never taken 
such liberty with him before. He blushed some- 
what, and said — 

^Weel, I dinna ken. That's to be a fine crap 
o' neaps abune the corn-yaird.' 

'She will sune hae nae hame, Cairnie, as her 
sister Annie is gain' awa' fae 'er,' Mary said. ' Ye 
ken Annie is to be mairried to William Scott, the 
fairmer at Backhill, an' it wud be vera lonely for 
Kate aifter that.' 

' I'll see about it,' he said, wi' a tender saftness in 
his voice. ' I think I maun put anither eik to that 
bee skep i' the corner. That new gun o' John 
Andrew's disna strick the brod like my Culloden. 
Kate's hed a waesome time o't.' 

'She's hied a vera waesome time o't, Cairnie,' 
said Mary, 'but it wud be far mair waesome for 
'er noo aifter Annie's awa'.' 

'That herd loon is nae takin' the kye to the 
guid grass on Cowie's haugh. She maun'na be left 
alane at Braidmuir after Annie's awa'. I wudna 
like that.' 

' A'thing's ready for her here, Cairnie,' Mary 
replied. ' Ever sin' Bell gaed awa' I've been try in' 
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fet I can to pit things richt, an' I've been thinkin' 
o' Kate an' you a' the time.' 

'Weel, ye've been a guid lass, an' I'll be sorry 
fan ye gae awa'. I think we can see the moons o' 
Jupiter the nicht wi' that new glass o' mine. Wud 
ye like to see them ? ' 

With that he pulled out of his pocket a telescope 
made of leather by himself, and showed it to Mary, 
saying — 

'Ye see I bocht the glasses fan I wis last in 
Aberdeen, an' I've made the thing masel' o' guid 
bend leather.' 

' Ou aye, Cairnie,' said Mary, ' I wud like to see 
the moons, but I wud like better to see Kate here. 
Ye maun jist gae awa' up to Braidmuir an' mak' it 
a' richt wi' her, an' if she'll nae be lang o' comin' 
I'll wait and welcome her hame.' 

'We'll see aboot it. Auld Edward in Inver- 
garron made a fine job o' bindin' that auld atlas 
o' the s tarns that had gane wrang wi' muckle 
thumin'. It wud be ower sair wark for Kate to 
look aifter a' oor things here by hersel'. She an' 
you wud be fine thegither.' 

'Elsie Allan is well up to milkin' the kye an' 
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makin' the butter, an' leukin' aifter the hens an' 
the pigs an' the like, an' can du a' orra bits o' wark. 
She'll be a fine help to Kate as she is to me. Na, 
Cairnie, I canna bide wi' ye muckle langer, as ye 
ken I maun gae to " Woodie." ' 

'Weel then, we maun see aboot it. I'm gain' 
doonbye to hae a crack wi' auld Taylor aboot fat 
Herodotus says was the age o' the Pyramids o' 
Egypt, an' I'll call on Kate i' the hame-comin', if 
the auld carl disna get on Homer an' his gods, an' 
syne there is nae stoppin' his clavers ava'.' 

So it was settled that Kate was to be asked to 
come to Cairnton. 

'I remember,' I said, 'my uncle's ways well. 
When he had anything serious on his mind which 
he wished to carry out, all sorts of out-of-the-way 
things connected with some or all of his hobbies 
were brought neck and heels into the deliberation, 
although they had no earthly connection with the 
main subject of his thoughts, — at least as far as 
any one else could see. He had a curious mixture 
of hobbies, and they were very varied. I wonder 
whether I can recall them all. They were as- 
tronomy, ancient history, geographical discovery, 
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and muskets. His hobby about muskets was rather 
odd. He liked to see and know everything that 
was new about them, but the only use he ever 
made of a musket was to try occasional shots at a 
"bees' brod " (the board on which beehives were 
placed) sixty or eighty yards away, and to compete 
at times at " Wadshutins." He was never known 
to fire at an animal except once. It was a hare 
that was eating his turnips. He wounded it, and 
its screams were so pathetic that they nearly broke 
his tender heart, and nothing would induce him to 
shoot at an animal again.' 

' There was anither hobby,' said Mary, ' which 
ye've forgotten — his bees. Ye mind how fond he 
wis o' his bee skeps, and how he cud du ony thing 
amo' them an' nae ean wud put a stang in 'im.' 

' Yes, I remember the bees, and the draining of 
the honey. The draining was done in the shop 
after the shoemaking had been given up. Many 
a good lick I've taken out of the big copper 
" horse kettle " into which it was being drained 
when I could get the chance. I had almost for- 
gotten about "auld Taylor." He was a singular 
man. He had been a shepherd on Braidmuir to 
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a succession of tenants, until he became too old to 
go to the hills, and when I remember him he 
lived entirely by himself in a little cottage on 
Dumbreck, having his half-crown a month from 
the "kirk plate." He had hobbies like my uncle, 
but not so many. His were chiefly astronomy. 
Homer, and Greek history. My uncle used to say 
that he was very learned in astronomy, that he 
could read Homer and Herodotus in the original 
Greek, and that all his learning was self-acquired 
when on the hills with his sheep. My uncle did 
not know Greek, and had no patience with Taylor 
when he got on Homer and the gods. My uncle's 
knowledge of Herodotus was from an old translation 
which was one of his most prized books.' 

' Weel do I mind o' that, Willie. But we are 
gettin' near Woodhead, an' I maun finish my story.' 

' Yes, do, Mary ; I'm sorry that I have interrupted 
you about my uncle's hobbies and auld Taylor, 
but somehow I could not resist.' 

'Fat ye've said cam' in gey weel in the story 
jist fan Cairnie wis awa' seekin' Kate.' 

' He cam' hame and teld me that he gaed stracht 
to Braidmuir, and did not call on Taylor. He 
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syne said, " Kate's comin', an she'll nae be lang. I 
maun gae back to Taylor and see about the Pyra- 
mids, an' speak to him about an eclipse o' the sun 
that frightened Agricola's soldiers. The auld carl 
has calculated the exact date o' the makin' o' our 

auld Cairn, an' the place for the battle of the 
Grampians wis facht between the Romans an' 

Galgacus. Nae dout it wis our muir, an' the twa 

streams that met near it were the Goyne an' the 

Airdochy, an' fa wis Galgacus bit the auld laird o' 

Langart fa hed a' the men o' the Mearns at his 

back." 

'Away he syne gaed to Taylor without sayin' 
anither word about Kate, but I was pleased that 
it hed been sattled at last ; and havin' been sae, 
I thought I micht, without waiting to be asked, 
do what I could to help on with the arrangements.' 

So next day Mary went to Braidmuir and 
told Kate how happy she was to hear from Cairnie 
that she was coming 'owerbye.' Kate said nobody 
could be happier about it than she ; and that as he 
spoke to her so quietly out of his simple tender 
heart, she could not but say, * I'll come, John.' 

Kate and Mary then managed everything, 

VOL. II G 
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Cairnie having left all the necessary arrangements 
to them. Annie was to be married to William 
Scott in a fortnight, the roup at Braidmuir was 
to be in a month, so it was settled that Kate would 
wait at Braidmuir until the day of the roup to see 
that all was in order for it, that the most of her 
things should in the meantime be sent to Cairnton, 
and that as soon as the roup was over she would 
go to Backhill and be married there. 

Annie was married and went home to Backhill, 
the roup soon followed, and in a fortnight more 
Cairnie and Kate were married at Backhill, all as 
Kate and Mary had arranged. Mary welcomed 
Kate home to Cairnton, and according to custom 
put the tongs into her hand as she came into the 
house, and so gave up her charge to her. 

She had been sending all her own possessions to 
Woodhead just as Kate had been sending hers to 
Cairnton ; and it had been settled between Cairnie 
and Kate that Mary should be married from Cairn- 
ton. So she was married just a fortnight after 
Kate's homecoming, and went to her own home 
at Woodhead, ' fifty-three years sin' syfie that vera 
day,' she said. 
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' Weel I mind,' she added, ' that it wis on St. 
John's nout market day, and that there wis sic a 
lowin' o' beasts, sic a barkin' o' dogs, an' sic 
swearin' amo' the drovers in a' the country rods 
as we gaed down to the Manse to be mairried, that 
we war near deaved wi't a'.' 



5. The Cairnton Haven of Rest 

There never was a better-matched pair than 
John Cross and Kate Kinelly. The Disruption of 
the Kirk had happened a few years before, and some 
folks feared that John and Kate might not agree 
about it. Kate had been a Sunday School teacher 
at Dumbreck with John Fair weather and her 
brother John, and she had such faith in John 
Fairweather that she did not think he could be 
wrong in anything. So she was nearly going over 
to the Free Kirk when he died, but she had so 
much to do and to think about at home then, that 
the difference between the kirks went completely 
out of her mind for a time. 

John Cross, however, did not like changes, and 
he stuck to the * Auld Kirk ' without saying any- 
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thing about it. He did not like disputes of any 
kind, and he would never say a word for or against 
either of the kirks, but just quietly went his own 
way and did what he thought right. Neither 
could he bear quarrels, and he could not say an 
unkind word to any one, however much provoked 
he might be. Badly used as he had been by his 
unnatural sister Bell, no one ever heard him 
complain of her or say she had wronged him. 

Kate at home at Braidmuir had the same quiet 
disposition and good temper, and she bore with 
great patience all her severe trials, never sparing 
herself. 

So both had had their experiences and their 
times of trouble, and they had now come together 
into that haven of rest for which both had longed, 
but for which they had scarcely dared to hope. A 
haven of rest it was with quiet, unalloyed happiness. 
Each was all in all to the other, and their cup of 
blessing was as full as two simple loving human 
hearts could desire or were capable of enjoying. 

Cairnie kept up his hobbies as before, and had 
many a conference with *auld Taylor' on the top 
of the feal dyke beside his cottage. Amongst other 
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things they succeeded in tracing out together on 
an old map the precise route of the Ten Thousand in 
their retreat as described by Xenophon. 

Kate, out of kindly sympathy with him, took an 
interest in all his hobbies, and in that way helped 
to make his life all the more pleasant, while at the 
same time she looked after many things about the 
farm which he was too apt to neglect. 

So life went quietly on with them, and was 
wonderfully free of troubles, except such surface 
ripplings as would come of an occasional unwell 
cow, a crop of hay more or less spoiled when the 
season was unfavourable, or the beehives lighter 
than usual in consequence of a cold early summer, 
or the like. 

Three children were born to them, the eldest a 
son, the second also a son, and the third a daughter. 

6. The Widow and the Fatherless 

After thirteen years of a perfect married life, 
with three promising children, who made their 
happiness all the more complete, a cloud in that 
serene sky at last appeared, — a little cloud it was at 
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first, nothing to cause alarm. Cairnie began to 
complain of slight pains in the region of the stomach. 
They came and went, and nothing was thought of 
them. At last the doctor was sent for, and on a 
careful examination he shook his head and said 
he feared there was something wrong. Cairnie's 
brother, Robert, the leading doctor in Invergarron, 
came to see him on being told of his illness, and he 
confirmed the view of the Drumfiddes physician. 
A serious stomach complaint was found to exist. 
Remedies were prescribed. Kate carefully and 
tenderly nursed her husband night and day. Indeed, 
she almost never left his bedside, and after a fort- 
night's severe suffering he quietly sank to rest. 
This was a sad desolation for her and her three 
young children ; but as she had been, as for as 
possible, made perfect through suffering in her 
father's family, she was all the more able to bear 
this greatest of all losses, to rise above it and to 
think of what she owed to him whom she had lost 
and to the three children — now her sole care. 

* You, I remember,' continued Mary, 'came to 
the funeral, and I do not need to tell you what 
respect was shown to your uncle by a' the pairish, I 
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may weel say, and foo mony mourned and deeply 
felt the loss o' a man fa, if he wis ony thing, wis in 
every sense a guid man.' 

William, the eldest son, was twelve years old 
when his fether died, George, his younger brother, 
was ten, and their sister Annie was eight. 

The series of liferent leases of Cairnton came 
to an end by the death of John Cross, and it was 
with great grief that the widow and children found 
that they had to remove from it. The laird would 
have allowed them to remain on at a moderately 
increased rent, but as John had left his family a fair 
fortune for a man in his position, and as Kate's 
share of her father's estate was considerable, she 
thought it better to remove to Invergarron for the 
greater facilities in the education of her children, 
rather than continue the occupancy of the farm. 
It was then that John Falconer became tenant of 
Cairnton, with what results to himself and the farm 
we have seen. 

Kate continued to live at Invergarron with her 
children until William, who had inherited his 
father's love of learning, was ready to go to King's 
College, Aberdeen, to continue his studies there, 
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and she then removed with her children to that 
city. In two years after, George followed his 
brother to the college. Both were diligent, earnest 
students, and obtained high honours in their classes, 
William excelling specially in mathematics and 
natural philosophy. On leaving the college, he 
went to Cambridge, and became Second Wrangler 
in his last year there. He was elected a Fellow of 
his College, was afterwards a distinguished professor, 
and became one of the most eminent astronomers 
of his time. His comparatively early death was 
much mourned by his mother, brother, and sister, 
while a large circle of warm friends, especially 
amongst the learned, deeply felt his loss. 

George, on leaving the college, entered the office 
of an architect in Aberdeen, where he served an 
apprenticeship of several years, and afterwards re- 
moved to London. He now occupies a high position 
in his profession there, and in consequence of his 
extensive knowledge and excellent judgment, he is 
much resorted to bv the Law Courts for skilled 
advice in cases involving questions connected with 
architecture. 

The daughter, Annie, was married to the Rev. 
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John Martin, the respected parish clergyman of 
Mortlach in Aberdeenshire, who had been a friend 
and fellow-student of her brothers at the college. 

The mother is still alive at the age of nearly 
ninety. She preserves her health well, and is 
perfectly clear in her mind. She lives with her 
daughter and son-in-law, and is lovingly cared for 
by them. 

Such is the story of the last Cairnton family of 
the Crosses as told by Mary, but partly added to 
from my own knowledge. I corresponded with 
William to the time of his death, and I occasionally 
exchange letters now with George and Mrs. Martin. 

' We've been walkin' sae slowly,' said Mary, after 
finishing her most interesting narrative, 'and have 
been sae muckle ta'en up wi' my lang Cairnton 
story, that we've been forgettin' a' aboot our denner. 
There comes my dachter to kep's.' 

' I fear, Mrs. Fairweather,' I said, as the 
daughter approached, 'we have been behaving 
badly. I don't mind punishment myself by being 
almost dead of hunger, as I was the cause of our 
being so late. I asked your mother to tell us the 
old story of my Cairnton relations, and it has been 
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so interesting to me that I have had no thought at 
all of time passing.' 

* I fear the denner 'ill be spoiled,' said Mrs. Fair« 
weather, 'for I've had it ready for twa hours at 
least. Ye maun a' be very tired and hungry, and I 
see my father is like to fa' doon.' 

*Ou aye, I'm a wee tired, my lassie,' said 
Andrew, 'but there's stuff i' the auld carl yet, 
and I did like weel to hear your mither tell the 
Cairnton story. I never heard her tell the like o't 
sae weel afore. She wud beat the auld story-tellers 
fa lived lang syne, afore fouk hed sae mony buiks to 
read.' 

We were very ready for the excellent dinner 
which Mrs. Fair weather had prepared for us, and 
which, after all, had not been in the least spoiled. 

While we were at dinner, Mrs. Fairweather 
said that, as we had been so long at our Cairnton 
' stravaig,' she thought we would all be too tired to 
go 'upbye' to our tea, and that she had made a 
different arrangement for us, which was that we 
should rest for the remainder of the day at Wood- 
head and go to Hillfoot to our dinner to-morrow. 

'Deed, lassie,' said Andrew, 'I think ye're 
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richtj for I see Willie an' yer mither are gey tired, 
an' we'll better jist hing aboot far we are the 
nicht.' 

'You say nothing about yourself, Andrew,' I 

remarked ; ' I do believe you could go to the top of 
Cloch-na-bean yonder this afternoon yet.' 

* Weel, as I'm nae jist a lathie noo, I'll pit afF 
Clochnie till the morn. I eance wis at the tap 
o't, an' it wis a gey lang day's trudge fae here an' 
back.' 

7. How the DeiPs Wife's Afron String broke ^ 

and what came of it 

'I once was at the top of Cloch-na-bean too, 
Andrew, and what an enormous block that stone 
looked when I was beside it. Even the little stone, 
so small from here, looked larger than any farm- 
house.' 

* She hed a gey apron-fu' the auld cairlin, an' nae 
winner her apron string bruke.' 

*I have forgotten, Andrew, about the apron 
string breaking, and yet I think I have heard it. 
What is the story ? ' 

* Ou, it wis jist this : — The deil's wife wis gain' 
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through the hills wi' a big stean in her apron, an' 
the apron string bruke as she wis stridin' ower 
Clochnie, fan doon fell the stean on the tap o' the 
hill an' wis broken in twa, a muckle stean an' a 
little stean, as we see them yonder, — nae doot it 
wis a Power abune that did it, — ^an' fient a bit o' 
her cud get it up agen. Her auld man wis awa' at 
the time tryin' to wrack anither warld that wis jist 
new-made.' 

' It was an odd amusement for the old lady to be 
carrying about a big stone in her apron,' I said. 

' Amusement ? Na, na, it wis nae amusement. 
She wis ower like her auld man to du ony thing for 
fun to hersel'. She wis aye aifter some mischief 
here-awa' or there-awa'. Fan she saw that the big 
shog which her black thief gied the new warld 
wudna du, she set to wark to try her ain han' at it, 
and believin' that a woman (if the deil's wife can be 
ca'd a woman) micht mak' oot far a man hed failed 
(but may be we sudna ca' the deil a man either), 
she got up a muckle stean, thinkin' to gie the starn 
sic a smash as wud hurl it, new fouk on't an' a', 
doon to " bottomless perdition," as the gran' auld 
poet Milton wud say. Bit ye see the apron string 
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bruke and the starn's there yet. Nae doot the 
new fouk on't are a' richt, an' hinna to work for 
their livin' as we puir creaters hae t' du here.' 

* Mony a time your uncle John showed me the 
vera starn,' said Mary, *an' he wud hae't that it 
wis a new ean — nae mair nor twa hunner year auld 
— an' that Jamie Taylor hed calculated its age to a 
vera day. I've leuket at it through the leather 
spyglass, but I cud see nae difference fee ony ither 
starn. He said it wis 'cause it wis sae far awa' 
that it leuket sae little.' 

* That auld buff aboot the deil an' his wife,' said 
Andrew, * was amusin' at the time, an' a' the mair 
sae that mony fouk believed it. It does nae hairm 
to blame the deil wi' ony ill gates o' that kind, if 
fouk wudna blame him sae muckle for their ain 
fauts. Deed, we're a' ower fond o' layin' things on 
the deil's back or on the backs o' ither fouk fan it 
wud set's better, and be better for's, to pit them 
on our ain shouthers.' 

We had by this time finished our dinner, and 
Mrs. Fairweather got up and said, *I must now 
gae hame and look after things there j and my 
guidman 'ill come down the morn wi' the spring- 
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cairt for father, an' mither an' you'll get a hurl up 
in't too if you like.' 

' Thank you, Mrs. Fairweather,' I said, ' we 
shall see when it comes,' and she went off to her 
home duties with such spirit as showed that her 
heart was thoroughly in them. 



8 . The Story of James Cross of Bogatyhead 

Andrew and I wandered out and took our seats 
in the little yairdie, Mary promising to join us 
after she had tidied up. We talked about 'odds 
and ends o' things,' as Andrew called them, which 
were just anything or nothing — things present or 
things past, or what we saw or what we did not 
see. Mary soon joined us. 

' You've beaten us all, Mary, to-day as a story- 
teller,' I said. ' You would yet make your fortune 
if you were to write out your stories and send 
them to some of the magazines.' 

' I'm nae ambitious, Willie, an' Andrew an' me hae 
nae need o' mair siller, sae I'll jist be content wi' the 
pleasure we've a' hed this forenoon, an' lat ither fouk 
fill the magazines with their nonsense as they like.' 
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' You are quite right, Mary,' said I ; ' but there 
is more reality and life, as we have seen it and 
known it, in that story of the Crosses which you 
have told us than in any magazine or book stories 
which I have read for a long time. I will try to 
remember it, and when I get home I shall do my best 
to write it down for my children, who would be 
much interested in it. I only wish I could write 
it in your very words, but that is hopeless.' 

'Weel, we've hed a very pleasant time o't the 
day ony way ; but I like better to hear than to 
tell auld stories. There's naebody noo i' the four 
lands fa can tell a story as Auld Drainy used to du.' 

' Neither you nor Andrew are very far behind him, 
although you have not his terrible tongue,' I said. 
* I would like to hear a little more of the Crosses 
of Bogatyhead — especially about Bogaty himself — 
my Uncle James. Andrew, you can tell us a great 
deal about him that I don't know.' 

' Deed, Willie, there's nae vera muckle to tell 
about him. He wud hae a wife fan he wis gey 
young, — his ain cousin, Lizzie Dawson. Syne 
your grandfather gied him aff Bogatyhead fee the 
Cairnton, an' he had only £2 o' rent to pay 
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for't. His wife wisna vera strong, an' aifter your 
cousins Marget and Geordie deed she jist dwined 
awa' an' deed tu. Bit Bogaty hed anither dachter 
Janet, fa leuket aifter things oot an' in aboot the 
house.' 

' Oh yes, and Janet is still alive in Invergarron. 
I saw her there the day before I came here,' I said. 

Then Andrew went on with his story, and I 
will tell it as well as I can remember in his own 
words, quoting only occasional interruptions, as 
follows : — 

Weel, I mind there wis a great stir about the 
Reform Bill time, an' aifter it wis by, fan the general 
election, as it wis ca'd, cam' on. General Anderson, 
the laird o' Fingarton's brither, an' Sir Thomas 
Barclay of Ardgait war the candidates. Your 
Uncle John tuik nae concern aboot it, bit said to our 
laird's brother, Mr. Bennet, fan he cam' roon, that 
he wud vote for the General as his laird wished ; 
but Bogaty teld Mr. Bennet to his face that he wud 
du naething o' the kind, and that though the laird 
himsel' sud come and ask him he wud vote for 
Sir Thomas, the Whig. John never spak aboot 
the election to onybody, but Bogaty, fanever he 
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could get the chance, wis aye arguin' wi' some- 
body aboot it. He gaed through a' the four 
lands arguin' and barguin' wi' fouk, and tryin' to 
get them to vote for Sir Thomas ; but some time 
afore the election he wis ta'en vera ill o' typhus 
fever, an' naebody thocht he wud come through. 
As the election day was comin' on, he wis fearin' 
he michtna be able to gaing to Drumfiddes to vote. 

*I remember that, Andrew,' I said, 'although I 
was very young at the time, and I have a distinct 
recollection of a big yellow carriage with two 
horses coming for him, driving hini to Drumfiddes 
to vote, and bringing him back again.' 

' Deed ye're richt, Willie, there wis a carriage 
cam' for 'im. He wis ta'en out o' 'is bed, an' he 
wis brocht back ta his bed aifter he had gien his 
vote. He wis sae keen aboot the business that 
fan he wis in his bed agen he said, "I ken it's 
been a risk, an' I'm gey tired, but I wudna be on- 
gien my vote for Sir Thomas though I hed deed on 
the road." ' 

' I remember well hearing how keen he was,' I 
said, ' and that he had a relapse after getting the news 
of Sir Thomas's defeat. He had taken it so much 
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to heart that he became delirious, and it was months 
before he recovered and was able to look after his farm. 
He had a good son William, however, who attended 
to everything for him. William is now in the 
West of England, where he has been for years 
as land-agent on a large estate, I believe, and is 
doing well.' 

The Reform Bill business (Andrew continued) 
wasna lang bye till the Non- intrusion Movement 
in the kirk began. Bogaty becam' the leader o' 
the ' Nons,' as they were ca'd, in the lands o' Langart 
an' Dumbreck, an' nae a Moderate amo' them a' 
hed ony chance wi' him. He used to speak to the 
fouk at meetins in Dumbreck School, tellin' them 
a' aboot the ongains in Strabogie — hoo a minister 
wus pit into the kirk o' Marnock at the point o' 
the bayonet, aifter the fouk hed said they wudna 
hae him. Syne there wis a minister, he said, i' the 
south fa wis pit oot o' his kirk by the General 
Assembly because he wisna honest, an' wis pit back 
agen by the Court o' Session. He argued and 
bargued awa' aboot things like that, an' mony o' 
the fouk thocht he wis richt, and amo' the lave 
John Fairweather, guid lad. Syne cam' the Dis- 
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ruption, fen mair nor four hunner ministers gaed 
oot o' their kirks and their manses an' set up the 
Free Kirk ; but oor minister Mr. Donald, honest 
man, stack to his kirk an' his manse, an I respecket 
him for't, though he said gey sair things about the 
Frees. But Bogaty and the Frees gied 'im't back 
het an' reekin', and said vera disrespectfu' things 
aboot him an' aboot the ' Auld Kirk ' as they ca'd 
it, as if it wisna to its honour to be auld. Syne it 
wis ca'ed the ^cauld kail kirk,' and Mr. Donald 
wis ca'ed a Strabogie Castock an' the like. Syne 
they said that neither the Auld Kirk ministers nor 
Auld Kirk fouk were Christians, because Christ was 
nae langer the heed o' their kirk, and that the 
Court o' Session in Edinburgh wis its heed. Sae 
that there wis nae houp for them i' this warld or 
the niest. The Aulds didna argue-bargue like the 
Frees, for the maist o' them were a quait kinkine 
o' fouk fa didna like to be disturbet oot o' their 
ways i but haith mony o' them gat a wee teethy 
tu an' teld the Frees that they hed gaen clean daft 
about naething, and that they were nae better nor 
the Roman Catholics, as they hed set up a Pope 
o' their ain ca'd Pope Chalmers the First. Yc ken 
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Dr. Chalmers wis the leader o' the Frees an' cam 
oot at their heed. Syne the twa pairties grew sae 
het wi' ean anither that there wis maist nae speakin' 
atween them. Mony faimlies war divided — an' 
servants despised their maisters an' wudna du fat 
they were teld. The Frees made Sunday sae strick 
that it becam' a great burden to themselves an' an 
awfu' bather to ither fouk. Syne, because they hed 
nae minister for a time, Bogaty an' some mair like 
*im teuk to the preachin'. Ilka Sunday they hed a 
preachin' i' the wivers' hall in Drumfiddes, an' they 
hed prayer meetins a' through the parish on ither 
days. That wis a' guid enough maybe if they hed 
gaen quaitly aboot it, but they were aye preachin' 
an' speakin' against the ' Caulds,' an' prayin for them 
as puir sheep fe hed wolves for their shepherds and 
were a' wanderin' to the ill place, which they liket 
aye to be speakin' aboot baith in their preachin' an' 
in their prayers. It wis a vera unpleasant time, 
an' I dinna ken weel fat to think aboot it, especially 
aifter that guid lad John Fairweather cam' doon to 
dee at his father's house. John, as I hae teld ye, 
gied me a bit o' a shak', bit I sune got ower't and 
stack to the Auld Kirk, and sae the langer I stick 
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to it the better I like it. I like it an' the auld kirk- 
yaird aboot it, wi' a' them that are lyin' there. 

'It was a stirring time in Edinburgh too, 
Andrew,' I said. ' I saw Dr. Chalmers come out 
of St. Andrew's Church with all the rest of the 
ministers behind him, and I followed them down 
to Tan field where the first Free Church Assembly 
was held. John Fairweather was then in Edinburgh, 
and he and I walked to Tanfield together. We 
were like brothers, and we were then as much of 
one mind and heart as two young men could be. 
That Disruption movement had a wonderful influ- 
ence on many young men at the time, and I felt it 
and was carried away by it like most of my young 
friends. It stirred in us an enthusiasm which was 
purifying and elevating, and it taught us to feel that 
there was a living spirituality in religion. Although 
there was much discussion about the distinctive 
principles of the Free Church, which we all took 
more or less interest in, it was the new and higher 
spiritual life which roused us out of ourselves and 
widened our sympathies, although it narrowed us 
too in other respects, and excited in us an intense 
desire to spend and be spent for others in the way 
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which we believed to be highest and best. There 
have been great changes since that springtime 
of life, as it was to many ; but although I do 
not now belong to the Free Church, I still look 
back to 1 843 with a warm and grateful heart, as I 
feel that I owe to it much not only of what I was, 
but what I still am.' 

Weel, but we were speakin' of Bogaty (Andrew 
went on), an' I dinna ken that I hae muckle mair 
to say aboot 'im. Of course the Frees had to get 
a kirk an' they had to get a minister, an' Bogaty's 
finger wis in baith thae pies. The auld laird o' 
Glengoyne deed jist aboot the Disruption time, and 
his nephew, the new laird, Mr. Matheson, was a 
red-het Free-kirker. He gied the maist o' the 
siller for biggin' a brick kirk at Drumfiddes, an' 
Bogaty, with twa or three mair like himsel', 
coUecket the lave o' the siller for't. Sae the kirk 
was bigget, an' it wis jist nae muckle better nor a 
four-horse feirmer's barn ; an' for me to leave the 
auld kirk for that ! na, na. I aye liket a'thing to 
be respectable — an' four brick waas, wi' nae steeple 
an' nae bell an' nae kirkyaird, is nae respectable 
for a kirk, though it micht du to thrash strae in. 
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Na, na, I never could put a fit in that for a 
kirk. 

Syne Bogaty and the new laird o* Glengoyne 
and some mair o' them set about gettin' a minister 
for their kirk ; an' they got a rampagin' sort o' a 
chiel fa knocket a guid new Bible to pieces in twal 
months, — sae I was teld. But the big guns o' the 
Free Kirk i' the south thocht him ower guid for 
an out-o*-the-way place like Drumfiddes,an' they teuk 
'im awa' to Edinburgh to waken up the sleepy heads 
there. Bogaty wisna to haud nor to bind fan he 
wis ta'en awa', as he said the like o' him for a wakener 
would never be got agen. But the new laird didna 
like sic wakenin' Sunday aifter Sunday, an' nae 
doubt his lady was gey wae about the guid new 
Bible that she had gien fen the thunderer cam'. 
The laird hed the siller, ye see, and he gat his ain 
man for the niest minister, an' he was a real quait 
Greater, an' vera learned fouk said. A'body liket 
him, an' Bogaty cam' to like 'im tu i' the end, for 
he said that, though he wisna a wakener like the 
first ean, his gospel wis as soond, an' he hed mair 
feelin' — sae feelin' sometimes that he wud gar 
the fouk a' greet i' the kirk. Even Mr. Donald 
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aifter a time made freends wi' him ; but Bogaty 
didna like that, as he said it was dangerous to have 
ony dealins wi' the mammon o' unrighteousness, as 
he ca'd our guid auld minister, Mr. Donald. 

Weel, aifter things cam' to be quait an' freendly 
atween the kirks, Bogaty hed naething to argue- 
bargue about for a lang time, sae the land o' Langart 
wis like the land o' Israel in the auld time, fan 
a'thing in't wis quait an' peaceable for forty year. 

But aifter this time o' peace anither coUieshangie 
begood, an' it wis wi' it as wi' mony ither ill things, 
it wis the langer the waur. It begood like the 
prophet's little clood. It wis a wee bit thing like 
a man's hand, or I micht raither say like a man's 
tongue, for in troth it wis jist a man's tongue, an' 
it wisna Bogaty's. A bit puir creater o' a sax-horse 
fairmer doon i' the Howe gaed ower the tale wi' 
his fairmin'. He wis first a merchant in Invergarron, 
an' did gey weel for himsel' at that trade, though he 
neverhedavera guid name wi'his buyin'an'his sellin'. 
But he wf^ sae cliver at glamorin' fouk wi' his 
tongue that he heapet thegither a gey puckle siller. 
That wis the time fan fairmin' wis guid a' through 
the country, an' fan maist o' the fairmers, big an' 
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little, got gigs for themselves to drive in, an' pianos 
for their lassies to thrum awa' at ; but nae sooner 
hed they got into their gigs than aff they started 
€an aifter anither stracht awa' to the deil. 

Weel, this Greater — Willie Claithie they ca'd 
'im — gat his sax horse-fairm. He kent nae mair 
aboot fairmin' nor my fit ; bit prices were guid, and 
sae for a time the ba' rowed on o' itsel'. The guid 
times for fairmin' wure ower, an' mair shops were 
opened in Invergarron than the fouk o' Invergarron 
needet. Sae things begood to gae wrang wi' 
Claithie baith in the country and in the toon. He 
first hed to gie up his shop, as a' the fouk were 
flockin' to the new merchants, fa seld their guids 
cheaper and better, as they said. Things gaed mair 
and mair wrang ^i' Claithie's fairm, and the tongue 
o' 'im wagget mair and mair,— blamin' this an' 
blamin' that. 

Syne cam' an election i' the county, and for the 
first time sin' the stir aifter the Reform Bill there 
wis a contest atween the Conservatives an' the 
Leeberals, as they noo ca'd themselves. Mr. 
Jamieson, a kind o' a lawyer, cam' doon fae 
Edinburgh an' opposed the auld General, guid. 
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quait, honest man. This lawyer gaed spoutin* 
aboot through the country wi' Claithie at his heels, 
tellin' the fouk that their laws were a' wrang, an* 
that if they wud only send him to Parliament he 
wud du this an' du that, an' wud put them richt. 
He wis a tenant's man, he said, to the backbean, 
and wud stan' up for tenant's richts. Sae naething 
cam' to be spoken aboot i' the four lands aifter that 
bit tenant's wrangs and tenant's richts. He cam* 
up to Drumfiddes, and Claithie as his richt-hand 
man. Bogaty, of course, gaed doon to the meetin', 
and I gaed masel', though I dinna like disputin' o' 
ony kind. Weel, the lawyer spak', an' Claithie 
spak', an' Bogaty wis ta'en to the platform an' wis 
made to speak tu, though he didna leuk vera happy 
aboot it. 

There wis a kind o' a hubbub in the meetin'. 
Ean ca'd out, ' Fa sud ken better than a lawyer if 
the laws are wrang an' hoo to mak' them richt.' 
Anither shrieked at the pitch o' his voice, ' Lawyers, 
it's weel kent, are a parcel o' rogues, an' if they mak' 
laws it 'ill be to help them to fill their ain pouches 
a' the better.' A third voice was heard to say, ' Ou 
aye, our laws need mendin' as they canna tak' baud 
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o' a tricky rascal fa cheated an auld wife in Inver- 
garron oot o' her puir bit hoosie.' ' It's a lie to say 
that I cheated any old woman,' roared Claithie. 
' I didna say it was you, Claithie,' the same voice 
replied ; * but ye needna throw away the cap in such 
a rage if you find that it fits ye ; jist put it on, man, 
an' it'll set ye fine.' 

Syne there wis a great hubbub. Some callin' hurrah 
for Jamieson and others hurrah for the auld General. 

At last the chairman said there was twa to ean 
for Jamieson. 

I walked hame wi' Bogaty, an' I saw he wisna 
vera happy. 

'Fat's wrang wi' ye, Bogaty ? ' speired I. 

' Ou, nea muckle,' he said ; ' I'm a Leeberal to 
the backbean, but I'm nae that sure o' either 
Jamieson or Claithie. They would hae the warld 
turned upside down if they had their way, an' I'm 
nae gain sae far as that wi' them.' 

' Deed,' says I, ' I dinna ken aboot thae things, 
bit I think baith the lawyer and his loon Claithie 
wud do onything to fill their ain purses without 
mair thocht o' ither fouks' than foo to tume them 
into their ain.' 
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aboot Hame Rule for Scotland, an' he suddently 
leuket up and said — 

'Ouaye, Scotland cud rule herself if she needed 
it, but as for thae Irish, I'm nae sae sure aboot them 
noo as they've ta'en to faichtin' amo' themsels jist as 
they did at the makin' o' the Railway. I'm thinkin' 
they need a stronger hand than their ain to keep 
them in order. Sae we'll nae bather wi' Hame 
Rule for Ireland ony mair, Andrew. I dinna ken 
aboot a' thae ither changes that our Leeberal members 
are now wantin'. Some o' them would nae doubt 
be guid, but the maist o' them would du mair hairm 
than guid. I aye like to see improvements gain' on, 
but my time's ower and I'll see nae mair o' them, 
an' o' ! there is sae muckle yet to do — ^a' through the 
country. Yes, Andrew, my time is come — ninety- 
three — I'm gettin' weaned j I'm needin' rest baith 
for mind an' body — rest — rest — it's comin' — it's 
comin'.' 

He then fell quietly asleep, an' he did not 
waken again. 

' He was a vigorous politician all his days 
Andrew,' said I, 'and politics seemed to have been 
his hobby to the last.' 
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Ou aye ; but him an' me hedna muckle to say 
to can anither on sic subjects, yet he liket fan he 
cud git me to listen to him, an' I aften listened jist 
to please him. There wis ae thing that he wis, — 
like maist a' the Crosses. He was a real doonricht 
honest man. A'body kent thai. 

Such was the story of James Cross. 

The rest of the day we spent neither doing nor 
saying anything in particular to each other. It 
was again a beautiful evening. The sun went 
down in a serene sky, — not a cloud was to be seen, 
and scarcely a breath of air to stir a leaf on the 
topmost branch of the highest tree. Mary, at my 
request, sang to us one of her favourite songs — 
Burns's ^ Bonny Jean.' 

^ It's nae sae fine as " Mary in Heaven," ' she 
said, ^ but there is real warm affection in't, an' that's 
fou I like it. Oh ! Robbie, Robbie, man, if ye hed 
only been wise to tak' care o' yerself as yer heart 
was true, how different it micht hae been for you 
an' yours. I'm aye wae fan I think o' puir Robbie 
and his sad hinderend.' 

Andrew's evening devotions were of the same 
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character as before, and had special reference to the 

stories of the Crosses. Our blackbird was not in 

its bush on the whin dyke, and in the absence of 

its evening hymn, I proposed that Mary should 

sing to us one of her &vourite psalms or paraphrases 

which she had learned on the ^Wild Thyme 

Knowe.* She chose the second paraphrase, * O God 

of Bethel,' and Andrew and I joined in it as best 

we could. There was great pathos and solemnity 

in Mary's voice, especially when singing the 

words — 

* O spread thy cov'ring wings around 

Till all our wanderings cease.' 

It was subdued into an earnest and tender prayer, 
in which our three hearts went up as one to the 
Hearer. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE STORY OF ANDREW AND MARY 



I . Their Childhood Days 




EXT morning a telegram, quite unex- 
pected, reached me from Drumfiddes, 
telling me that my presence was urgently 
required in Edinburgh for consultation with my 
sons with reference to important business ; and I 
had, therefore, to tell my kind host and hostess 
that my pleasant sojourn with them would have to 
come to an end on the following day. I said, how- 
ever, that I should like to keep to our arrangement 
to go to Hillfoot to dinner, and proposed that we 
should spend the forenoon in the ^ flower yairdie.* 
This was agreed to, and Andrew and I went to it, 
Mary joining us as soon as her tidying up in the 
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house was done. The day promised to be sunny 
and warm, and although it was still early we felt 
the shade of the large ash tree, the branches of 
which formed a sort of canopy over our seat, to be 
grateful. 

I said to Andrew, * We have had much pleasant 
talk about our old friends who have gone from us. 
I like to recall the memories of those whom we 
will not see again until we go where they are ; 
but there are two people — two of my best friends 
of the old days — who are still alive, about whom 1 
should like to know more than I remember or 
than they have yet told me. Do tell me, either 
you or Mary, or both of you together, the story of 
your early love and of your life during your long 
partnership here. I know it will be a story of real 
happiness, and that is why I should like to hear it.' 

They looked at each other with an expression 
of modest, tender affection and were silent for a 
little. At last Andrew began, and the following is 
his narrative as afterwards written down by me ; — 

Robert Davidson, Andrew's father, had been a 
form -servant to old William Cross of Cairnton, 
while Adam Murray, Mary's father, occupied the 
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croft or ^ tackie ' on Cairnton called Parkneuk ; 
and he was in his day the ^ditcher' of Langart. 
Although he was known by that designation, he 
was much more than the mere digger of ditches 
and drains. He was up to all kinds of odd handi- 
work throughout the land. He made and mended 
farm roads, he repaired fences whether of feal, stone, 
or wood, he was skilled in common garden work, 
and much besides ; so that he was always fully 
occupied, while his advice was frequently asked and 
followed about many things. 

Robert Davidson had been Cairnie's most 

trusted farm -servant for years, and he also had 
his cottage and ^ tackie ' for his two cows on the 
hxm, Cairnie was so much occupied with his 
leather and shoe business, and so often from home 
in connection with it, that the management of the 
form was to a great extent left to Robert, who 
in every way justified the confidence placed in 
him. 

In his younger days, Andrew, Robert's son, 
after leaving school at Dumbreck, was employed 
on the farm as cowherd j but as he grew up he 
gradually took a dislike to farm-work, and especially 
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to the prospective duties of a ploughman. The 
two families, Andrew's and Robert's, were much 
associated with each other, and a kindly sympa- 
thetic relationship always existed between them. 
Andrew and Mary were both born on Cairnton, 
Andrew being Mary's senior by seven years. From 
their childhood they had been special friends 5 and 
when Mary went first to school she was put under 
Andrew's care that he might see her safely there 
and home again. Most feithfully he acquitted him- 
self of his trust, and Mary clung to him affection- 
ately as her guardian and protector, having no fear 
of anybody or anything while he was with her. 
Many a battle he fought in her defence with boys 
bigger than himself, and always with success. So 
that in her eyes he was not only her affectionate 
friend and playmate but a real hero worthy to be 
ranked with Wallace and Bruce, of whose deeds 
he often read to her from a copy of Blind Harry ^ 
which he borrowed from Cairnie's small select 
library. 

Andrew, even after he left school for his work 
on the farm, often found time to see Mary safely 
across the moor on her way to school and to meet 
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her on her way home. It was difficult, when a 
close mist had settled on the moor, for a child, in 
the bewilderment which it caused,. to avoid going 
astray in crossing it j and whenever there was such 
a mist Andrew was most careful to see Mary across 
it. On one occasion they went astray together 
just as it was getting dark. Mary became so com- 
pletely exhausted after long wandering, first in one 
direction and then in another, that she was unable 
to proceed farther. Andrew took her bravely on 
his back and still went on in expectation of finding 
the way home ; but it grew darker and darker, and 
at last he found it impossible to recognise any 
feature of the moor which might be a guide to 
him. He, as well as she, was by this time much 
exhausted, and there was no help for it but to seek 
shelter for a time in a thicket of broom. Andrew, 
being more concerned for her safety and comfort 
than his own, took off his jacket and wrapt it about 
her, after which she lay down and was soon fast 
asleep. He, tired as he was, resisted the inclina- 
tion to sleep and continued watching, always 
expecting that relief would come, either by the 
mist lifting or by some one passing. At last, be- 
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ginning to feel numbed with cold, he was unable 

to continue his watch, and he also fell asleep. 

As it was becoming late and the children' had 
not appeared, the conclusion arrived at by their 

parents was that they had ^gane wull' on the 

moor, and a search-party set out with lanterns to 

endeavour to find them. They sought for them 

far and wide during the greater part of the night ; 

and at last, when near home, the light of Adam 

Murray's lantern fell upon Andrew's figure seated 

with his back against a bush of broom, and Mary 

was then seen in a sheltered recess beyond quietly 

reposing on a soft bed of fog, both sound asleep. 

When they were awakened, they were dazed and 

unable to realise at first where they were or to 

recognise their fathers, for both fathers were of the 

search-party. T'hey were carried home and put 

to bed ; and the result of the exposure was a bad 

cold to Mary, from which, however, she soon re^ 

covered, and a serious inflammatory attack to 

Andrew, from which the recovery was very slow. 

This incident was long remembered and talked 

of in the district ; and the effect of it on the minds 

of the two children was to unite them more 
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closely in a common interest in each other. 
Yet their feeling of mutual attachment during 
their childhood and early years, until they were 
well grown up, was simply that of brother and 
«ister. The two families were thrown so much 
together, and the general character and sentiments 
of the members of the respective households har- 
monised so well, that intercourse between them 
was constant, close, and sympathetic. When help 
in any way was needed in the one household 
which the other could give, it was given without 
a grudge. Both Robert and Adam were fond of 
a little good reading, when books, which were then 
very scarce, could be had. The Montrose^ Arbroath^ 
and Brechin Review came to them weekly in their 
turn when it was about a fortnight old \ and by it 
they were kept up in the current news of the day : 
but they were more interested in Chambers^s Edin- 
burgh yournalj when it first came out in the original 
newspaper form, and they subscribed for it between 
them. The children of the two families were 
thus brought up in a common intellectual and 
moral atmosphere of the most healthful kind. 
They were taught to read their Bible. They 
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learned their catechism, psalms, and paraphrases for 
school, as was then the custom ; but these tasks 
were never thought of as tasks, and they were not 
made such by the parents. There was a good 
deal of homely music in the evenings. Robert 
played the violin, encouraging the children to 
dance to his strathspeys and reels, and both mothers 
sang, while Adam told stories. This made life in 
the two cottages bright for the children, and they 
had much freedom for their amusements out of 
doors. Yet in these households it was not invari- 
able sunshine, any more than in others. Illnesses 
came. Fever oftener than once reached that 
healthful moorland, and both families lost several 
of their children in these sad visitations. Andrew, 
on one occasion, was long and seriously ill of typhus 
fever, and on another occasion, when scarlet fever 
was the visitor, Mary was a victim, but she re- 
covered, while a younger sister died. These ill- 
nesses and sorely-felt losses brought out all the 
deepest and tenderest feelings in mutual sympathy 
between the two families, and had the effect of 
cementing them in a closer relationship than ever. 
None felt the common sorrow more deeply than 
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Andrew and Mary, although Mary was then only 
ten years of age and Andrew seventeen. 



2. As Young Man and Toung Woman 

After Andrew's recovery from the fever, Cairnie 
changed his occupation for him. He was then 
supposed to have become too old for the position 
of cowherd, and he was elevated to that of the 
^orra man,' doing all sorts of odd jobs on the 
farm, mostly connected in one way or another with 
the horses. As I have already said, Andrew did 
not take sympathetically to farm work, and he had 
quite made up his mind that he would never be a 
ploughman. Robert Davidson's occupation was of 
a kind which he preferred. There was more variety 
in it — he would be in a sense his own master and 
he would have nothing to do with the working of 
horses. So after spending a year as 'orra man' 
at Cairnton, he proposed to Robert that he should 
join him in his work, Robert having more calls 
upon him than he could well attend to. He was 
so much and so frequently occupied with the re- 
quirements of the laird of Glengoyne that little 
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time was left for attention to other employers. 
Andrew, therefore, although only eighteen, began 
the occupation of his life with Robert, and soon 
became as skilful a ditcher and general repairer of 
dykes, drains, roads, etc. etc., as Robert himself 5 
and he came to be as much appreciated by his 
employers for honesty and efficiency. Indeed, the 
laird's many improvements became in time so en- 
grossing that Robert found it necessary to confine 
himself entirely to them, leaving the work of the 
whole of the land of Langart to Andrew. 

Mary, after the ending of her school-life, went 
to Cairnton to assist Bell Cross with the house 
and dairy work there. My grandfether, William 
Cross, and my Uncle John were both very fond of 
her, as she was always most kindly attentive to 
them, making up, as far as in her power, for Bell's 
selfish deficiencies. This made Bell jealous of her, 
which caused her much discomfort all the time she 
was at Cairnton until Bell left for Dukedub. Still, 
she disregarded Bell's unfriendliness for the sake of 
my grandfather and my uncle, to both of whom she 
was much devoted. Andrew's warm and brotherly 
friendship, too, had always been a comfort to her, 
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and helped greatly in enabling her to bear with 
patience the discomforts from her relationship 
with Bell as her mistress. He continued to 
live with his father, so that they had abundant 
opportunity of seeing and talking to each other. 

Their Sunday afternoons, when the weather 
was fine, were often spent on the ' Wild Thyme 
Knowe.' Mary learned her paraphrases for my 
uncle there. She repeated them to Andrew, and 
he was more than pleased to hear her do so. 
They looked freely about them all over the valleys 
and the moors, and on to the distant hills. The 
air was delightfully fi-esh, and in summer the wild 
thyme, in its rich purple bloom, imparted to it a 
pleasant aromatic perfume. After the book was 
laid down much time was passed in familiar talk 
about their everyday affairs, each sympathetically 
listening to what specially interested the other. 
At times, after the singing class had been formed 
at Drumfiddes, a psalm or paraphrase would be 
sung by Mary, Andrew joining as best he could. 
Then again, being by themselves out of the hearing 
of other Cairnton ears, they occasionally ventured 
on a song of Burns — Mary being then in the 
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circumstances should admit of the desire of their 
hearts being realised. 

Andrew had been saving and so had Mary, with 
a view to the simple furnishing, when a suitable 
house and a little bit of land for two cows and a 
calf should turn up. It was known that Jamie 
Watt's ^placie' at Woodhead would be vacant 
before long, as he was old and done, and would soon 
in the course of nature make way for them. No 
blacksmith successor was needed for it, as there 
was another, Robbie Adam, at Broombank, not 
far from Woodhead. So when Jamie died, soon 
followed by his wife, the laird gave the ' placie ' to 
Andrew. It was almost in the centre of the land 
of Langart, and nothing could be more convenient 
for him. The two cows were got, the ' placie * 
was put in order, and Andrew, with his old mother, 
then a widow, removed to it. Mary, however, had 
still to wait some time longer at Cairnton. She 
felt that duty required her presence there until Bell 
Cross should take her departure, and until arrange- 
ments could be made for Kate Kinelly coming in 
her place. Events at Cairnton had moved more 
slowly than either Andrew or Mary had anticipated ; 
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and in consequence of the gradual failure in health 
of Andrew's mother, Mary's presence at Woodhead 
was becoming urgent. At last, the migration of 
Bell to Dukedub took place, and after that there was 
little delay in accomplishing the complete realisa- 
tion of the long-looked-for happiness of the heads 
of the respective Cairnton and Woodhead house- 
holds, as described in a former chapter of these old 
memories. 

3. Their Wedded Life 

Andrew continued to be as fully employed and 
as much consulted through the length and breadth 
of Langart as his much respected father-in-law had 
been before him. 

Mary had her hands always full with the cows 
and the pigs and the hens and her household work. 
Besides, she had the special care of her invalid 
mother-in-law for several years. ^Auld Marget,' 
as the mother-in-law was called by friends and 
relatives, suffered from a painful complaint which 
she bore most patiently ; and although everything 
was done for her by Mary which loving thought- 
fulness could suggest, her strength gradually de- 
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creased, and at last she went away very quietly, 
just as if falling into a gentle sleep. 

This loss was the first great trial of the 
wedded life of Andrew and Mary. Andrew was 
always so attached to his mother that nothing 
would have induced him to separate himself from 
her during her life j and his happiness, for the time, 
was complete when circumstances enabled him to 
have both his mother and his Mary at his fireside, 
except for the anxiety which the state of his 
mother's health occasioned. 

To both of them the little cottage was a desola- 
tion for a time J and they felt as if nothing could 
ever fill the blank or soften the painful sense of 
separation. Children, however, were born to them, 
which proved a new source of mutual happiness 
and blessing ; while the good and gentle old mother, 
being no longer a living interest, passed into a 
sacred memory ; and that memory became, as time 
went on, more and more a hallowing influence on 
their lives. 

Their living interests, in which there was 
perfect harmony between them, and which engrossed 
their whole time, thought, and heart, were their 
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children and their daily work ; Andrew's work 
being mainly the fulfilment of his duties to his 
employers, while Mary's consisted in all those 
household and family details, her constant attention 
to which made their cottage and their ^ bit placie * 
a comfortable and happy home. He in his peculiar 
sphere and she in hers were under the constant 
guiding influence of conscientious motive and 
kindly feelings, each being always perfectly open 
and helpfully sympathetic with the other. 

They, of course, had their griefe and trials more 
or less through life. In that respect they were no 
exceptions to common humanity. Their first great 
grief, as I have said, was the death of Andrew's 
mother. Their next was the death of Mary's 
father, her mother having been dead some time 
before her marriage. He had been failing in 
. health, but was still able for his work at Glengoyne, 
although not to the full extent. For several years 
he had been allowed a fixed and liberal amount of 
wages from the laird, who continued to be specially 
considerate of him — indeed, all the more so after 
he observed his gradual failure of strength from 
rheumatism, which became increasingly severe, 
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until at last he was confined to his cottage and 
then to his bed. He still had the Parkneuk 
* tackie,' the two cows and the calf, and the good 
kailyard. His younger daughter and only other sur- 
viving child, Annie, lived with him to the last, and 
did what she could in her attentions to him and in 
looking after the beasts and the kailyard. Mary, 
however, who was of a more sympathetic nature 
than Annie, often crossed the moor to say a kind 
word to him and to help in soothing his sufferings ; 
while Andrew, as spare time admitted, gave a hand 
with the outdoor work of the ' tackie.' Other 
neighbours helped as well ; and the laird insisted 
on continuing the full wages, saying, when he 
called to see him, which he frequently did, that he 
had saved him so much money by his wise contriv- 
ances, that he looked on the wages as only part 
payment of a debt which he owed him. At last 
his time came, and Annie found him in peaceful 
rest in bed one morning, with that calm, far-away 
look on his fine marble features which is so sug- 
gestive of the eternity beyond. 

Many other griefs and trials came upon Andrew 
and Mary during their long wedded life, but the 
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sorest and saddest of all was the death of their 
eldest son. They had seven children, three only 
of whom survived my visit to them. Two very 
promising boys died of scarlet fever — the two 
youngest of the femily, one three and the other 
five years of age. That was a terrible winter for 
them, when all their children, two or three at a 
time, were down of the fever. It was a winter of 
great severity. Snow fell heavily at Christmas, 
and the storm was renewed from time to time 
during the three months that followed. No out- 
door work was possible until the snow melted in 
spring, and that told on Andrew's income. Indeed, 
but for the savings of former years, he would, like 
many others, have been on the verge of want. 
Still the calls on his little store were severe, and it 
was all but exhausted when the return of genial 
weather brought renewed employment and income. 
The winter was intensely cold, and the poor in- 
valids suffered severely from it — the death of the 
two little boys being, as the doctor said, the result 
of a chill, which they had caught in the intense 
cold. 

Their other children grew up to be young men 
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and young women, and all were employed and 
gaining honest livings, except the eldest of the two 
girls, who remained at home to help her mother 
in the household work and in looking after the 
beasts. The eldest son, John, was a farm-servant at 
Braidmuir; and one day, while harrowing in the 
field adjoining Woodhead, his mother, while hang* 
ing out clothes to dry on the whin dyke which 
formed the march between the field and Woodhead, 
suddenly startled his horses. John was thrown 
down. The harrows went over him, and he was 
so sadly torn and mutilated that he was dead before 
his mother, who saw what had happened, could 
reach him. This sad accident was the deepest 
grief which the parents had as yet experienced, and 
Mary never ceased to blame herself as the cause 
of it. 

The second son, James, was a shepherd at 
Braidmuir, but afterwards went to Australia. He 
succeeded well, and at the time of my visit he 
was the owner of a sheep station near Sydney, — 
not forgetting his parents in their old age. The 
youngest son, George, preferred to remain at home, 
and joined his father in his work in ditch- and road- 
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making, etc. While at work in a cold wet season, 
he caught a severe cold, would not be persuaded to 
take sufficient care of himself, was ultimately con- 
fined to bed, and died of consumption. His elder 
sister, who was then at home, tenderly nursed him 
during the four nionths he was confined to bed 
before his death, with the result that she fell ill 
soon after his death, and in six months followed 
him to the grave, having died of consumption also. 

The other son, Alexander, had become a porter 
at Drumfiddes railway-station, and in time he was 
promoted to be station-master there, where I found 
him in that capacity on the occasion of my visit. 
I was much struck with his pleasant, courteous, 
self-possessed manner, and his marked likeness to 
his mother. 

On the death of Jane, the eldest daughter, Annie, 
who had been a servant at Bogendrain, came home 
to be with her mother, and ultimately married Mr. 
Fairweather. 

James, Alexander, and Annie lived to be a 
comfort and a solace to their father and mother in 
their old age. James was home from Australia for 
a few months the year before my late visit, and 
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although he had been absent for nearly thirty years, 
the rich Australian squatter was as gentle and 
sympathetic and good with his father and mother 
as if he had never left their humble cottage. 

Alexander, the station-master, often visited his 
parents when his duties at Drumfiddes admitted 
of his absence ; and he was always careful to see 
that the additional comforts which their advancing 
age required should be supplied to them. Annie, 
again, with her bright and cheerful disposition, did 
all in her power, by her frequent visits to Wood- 
head after she became Mrs. Fairweather, to prevent 
their feeling that loneliness of isolation which is so 
apt to sadden the declining years of life, while her 
two sons often made it a calling-place on a round- 
about way to or from school. The boys loved 
their grandfather and grandmother, and their fine 
bright spirits and active helpfulness endeared them 
to their grandparents. 

Although the old couple often, when alone, sat 
together talking with sad and sorrowful regrets of 
the past, and especially of the dear ones who had long 
left them, yet they never failed to recognise with 
thankful gratitude all the comfort and happiness 
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which they had experienced, especially from their 
mutual love and affection and the love and affection 
of their children, which no trial or change of cir- 
cumstances ever disturbed. 

The above account of Andrew and Mary is 
partly the result of my best efforts to recall all that 
I knew of them in my early days before I had left 
Langart, but it is mainly Andrew's narrative, with 
Mary's assistance in recalling incidents which had 
made the deepest impression on her heart and 
affections. The closing part of their long life- 
story I must give in their own words, as nearly as I 
can recollect. 

'It's a lang leuk back, Willie,' said Andrew, 
*sin' Mary an' me began life thegither. We've 
hed our losses an' our griefs, but we hed nae richt 
to expec' to escape them ony mair nor ither fouk. 
The sairest ava were John's sad death and the loss 
of our twa wee lathies in the black winter, as we 
aye ca't, fan we hed sae muckle trouble.' 

' Ou aye, Andrew,' said Mary, 'that winter wis a 
terrible time for you an' me an' mony anither as week 
There wis storm aifter storm o' driftin' snaw, and 
fan the puir lathies deed it wis waesome to see them 
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ta'en awa' to Glengoyne kirkyaird in sic wather* 
The snaw wis sae deep that it wisna aften the 
doctor could come to's fae Drumfiddes — it wis sic 
terrible widen' — up to the vera oxters in some places, 
and a' on fit, as his shalty couldna gae through't.' 

* Aye, aye,' said Andrew, * mony a time I wis 

real wae for him, he wis sae sair ferfochen gain' his 

roonds amo' his unweel fouk far an' near — aft nicht 

an' day. Deed, I dinna think he ever gat ower the 

fatigue o' that winter, for he never wis richt himsel' 

agen, an' he deed the neist winter. He wis a guid 

kind man as weel as a guid doctor, an' never spared 

himsel'. We've hed twa or three in Drumfiddes 
sin' syne, bit nean like him.' 

* Yes,' I said, * you have had both your blessings 
and your sorrows, and so have I j and I daresay you 
will agree with me that the blessings are the greater, 
and that even the trials, although sad and sorrowful, 
have been blessings too, and have done much to 
purify our lives, to strengthen what is weak in us, 
and to rouse us out of ourselves into a higher sense 
of the constant presence and never-failing helpfulness 
of the Father of our spirits. Do you not also feel 
that, united in heartfelt sympathy as you have 
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always been, the loss of those dear children proved 
a deeper and closer bond of union between you than 
would have been possible had they been all spared 
to you and still in the flesh? ' 

*True, true, Willie,' Mary repeated, *the dear 
departed spirits are aye wi's — in oor thochts and in 
oor hearts. We baith ken an' feel that though we 
dinna spealc aboot it \ an' oh ! hoo that binds oor 
hearts thegither.' 

^I do not suppose,' I said, ^that man and wife 
ever lived a more entirely harmonious and happy 
life, even with all your sad losses, than you two 
have done in your own plain and simple way at this 
humble warm fireside.' 

* Weel, we've jist been as ean a' our days,' said 
Mary. 

*That we have,' said Andrew, *and I think that 
has been because we hae kent ean anither fae the 
time we war bairns and were like brither and sister 
sae lang. There never wis a thocht or a feelin' in 
the ean o' us which the ither didna ken. It micht 
be aboot our play or aboot our lessons or jist aboot 
onything that interested us. Our minds were aye 
open the ean to the ither ; an' though our brithers 
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and sisters and ither bairns bed their little quarrels, 
Mary an' me never quarrelled. Weel, it wis jist 
like that wi's till we grew up, and syne there cam* 
gradually into our minds, aifter we were lad and 
lass, the feelin' that we were mair to ean an ither 
nor brither and sister, an' we hae already teld you 
how ae Sunday aifternoon, fan sittin' on the Wild 
Thyme Knowe, it cam' into baith our hearts that 
we were already ean and wuld aye be sae. Fan 
love begins in childhood, as ours began, and grows 
up into manhood, wi' open hearts an' minds, there's 
nae fear o' onything ever gain wrang wi't. The 
mair it is tried as time gaes on the stronger an' 
mair heavenly it grows. At ony rate, that's foo it 
has been wi' Mary an' me.' 

* Oh ! aye, Andrew,' said Mary, ' we began like 
brither an' sister, an' aye sin' syne we hae been 
brither an' sister, an' man an' wife, an' father an' 
mither o' our bairns a' in ean. Nean can tell bit 
oursels, or ken fat the feelin' which comes fae a' 
that thegither is ; an' oh ! how it lives an' grows 
in us even yet. It's mair ripe an' warm an' holy 
now than ever. Aften we say, as we sit here by 
oorsels at oor coothie fireside, that it can be 
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naething but the Spirit o' God which has been 
in us a' our days, an' has made us fat we hae been 
an' are. 

^ An' oh ! how thochts like that help us to wait 
wi' patience the time fan we maun pairt. We'll nae 
hae to wait lang noo. The ean that's left '11 sune 
follow. We're here like Jacob fan he wis asleep 
at the fit o' his laither — except that he wis in a 
dream and we are awake and ken that God is here, 
an' that we are at the very gate o' heaven. Indeed, 
we aften say to ean anither, " Far hae we been but 
at heaven's gate a' our days ! " ' 

* I quite understand you, Mary,' said I, * but how 
few have been in such a heaven all their days as 
you two — 80 real a heaven, not made out of dreams 
like Jacob's, but of a life of mutual love and well- 
doing.' 

As I said this Mary looked at the sun, and rising 
from her seat said, ^ Ye see he has turned the 
corner o' the woodie and is shinin' in upon's, sae 
it's time we were makin' ready j for our dachter 
and her guidman 'ill sune be here wi' their spring- 
cairt for's.' 

'Deed, it's time,' said Andrew, 'for I see the 
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cairt wi' Sandy an' Annie in't comin' doun the brae 
yonner.' 

I looked up and saw the cart about half a mile 
ofF. Mary had some household work to get through, 
and the cow to milk and the hens to feed, so she 
moved away with wonderful alacrity to accomplish 
these necessary duties j but as Andrew and I were 
ready, we continued our talk on the turf seat. 

I said to him, 'Mary and you are in a quiet 
haven together, well and securely anchored with 
all that your old age can require for your comfort 
and happiness.' 

* Deed, that's vera true, Willie — we are 
anchored — aye, we are anchored — our lang voyage 
is about ower, an' we are jist waitiri' to get inside 
the harbour j an' though the entrance to it leuks 
dark there are lichts ayont. Nae doubt you are 
like us, Willie, ye are anchored and waitin' tu.' 

* No, Andrew, I do not feel that I have reached 
the anchorage yet, old as I am. I still owe duties 
to many outside of it — guidance to my sons, pro- 
fessional advice to those of our friends — excellent 
men of business as my sons are — who still prefer to 
come to me, as they have been accustomed to see 
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me so long. Then I have constant calls upon me 
for active usefulness otherwise in contributing what 
I can to the wellbeing or pleasure of others, and to 
be helpful in many ways where help is needed and 
I can give it. But I often wish to be in the haven j 
and there is that light beyond which Mary and you 
can see so much clearer than I. Glimmers of it 
come to me now and again through clouds and 
darkness. At times I see through all as in a 
dream the bright and loving countenance of one 
who is all in all to me yet as she was when 
here.' 

' We hae teld ye the story o' our quiet humble 
life, Willie, an' we culd not hae teld it to ony 
ither body. It's nae been muckle for you to hear, 
but hoo happy it wud mak' Mary and me if you cud 
bide anither day an' tell us a' aboot yoursel' sin' the 
time ye left Langart for the sooth. It wud be a 
real pleasure to us, although we michtna understand 
a' aboot your Edinburgh life.' 

' The story of my life, Andrew, could have very 
little interest to any one except to my sons and 
daughter. I had a humble beginning as a lawyer, 
as you know. I went, a half-educated lad, to old 
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Mr. Murray's office in Invergarron. My father, 
James Gairdner, and my mother were cousins, as 
you remember. My grandfather, William Gairdner, 
was a foreseeing, enterprising man. He came from 
the north to the village of Auchendown in the next 
parish to Glengoyne. The chief business carried 
on in Auchendown, as in Drumfiddes then, was 
handloom weaving, and the yarns which the weavers 
used were all sent from Aberdeen or Montrose. 
" Auld Gairdner," as my grandfather was called, set 
up a small spinning mill in Auchendown, and with 
his yarns he managed to monopolise the employ- 
ment of all the handloom weavers not only in 
Auchendown and Drumfiddes, but also in the 
scattered countryside along the Braes. The result 
was good, constant, and well-paid work to the 
weavers, and an increasingly well-filled purse to my 
grandfather. Indeed, he became, as you of course 
remember, the biggest man next to the lairds and 
the ministers in both parishes, and held up his head, 
with its broad blue bonnet on the top of it, as proudly 
as any of them. My father, who was the eldest of 
four sons, however, did not, after his Aberdeen 
College education, take to the spinning mill. He 
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became factor to the laird of Auchendown, the 
largest proprietor in that parish, and he married my 
mother when he got settled in his factorship \ but 
he died when I was ten years old, and my sister 
was two years younger than I. My grand- 
father, whose riches were accumulating year by 
year, settled a moderate annuity on my mother, 
which enabled her to live comfortably in a cosey 
little cottage which her father built for her on his 
farm at the sunny side of the Whitehill. My 
grandfather Gairdner wished her to send me to 
Aberdeen Grammar School after I had left Rob 
Lindlay's on the hillside, and thereafter to King's 
College, to be suitably educated ; but she would 
not consent then to part with me, and so Dumbreck 
was the seminary to which I was sent. In 
order that I might get more finished in Latin, 
however, and in the higher branches necessary 
before going to King's College, after I had been four 
years at Dumbreck I was sent to Mr. Rodger's 
school at Invergarron, which, although a grade 
lower than the Aberdeen Grammar School, was 
superior to Dumbreck. My being there admitted 
of my going home every week from Saturday to 
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Monday, which was a great satisfaction to my 
mother. 

'I had been only one year at Mr. Rodger's 
school when old Mr. Murray induced my mother to 
give up the idea of my going to college and to 
send me as an apprentice to his office. I had not 
myself thought of being a lawyer, but had been 
inclined for the pulpit. Mr. Murray's proposal 
therefore came upon me as a surprise, but as he had 
been my grandfather Cross's family lawyer, and as 
my mother and Mrs. Murray were warm friends, I 
consented. I accordingly went to Mr. Murray's 
office when I was fifteen years old, before I was 
sufficiently educated, and I felt the disadvantages of 
it more or less during all my subsequent professional 
career. 

' How I spent my four years' apprenticeship at 
Invergarron ; how I went to Edinburgh, as many 
other young lads like myself had done, in search of 
a situation in a lawyer's office there ; how I got on 
to the lowest wrung of the legal ladder and gradu- 
ally climbed to where I am ; how I was so fortunate 
as to gain the affections of one of the most loving and 
lovable of women, the daughter of my former partner. 
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who became my wife ; how three sons and a daughter 
were born to us, and what domestic happiness was 
ours until a year ago, when the light and life of our 
home went out, would be a long story to tell. I 
have written it all out for my children, as there is 
much in that life-history which I believe would be 
of interest to them, and which might be helpful by 
way of guidance and encouragement when they will 
no longer have me to resort to for counsel and 
advice. As yet no eye has seen it but my own ; 
and, as there is so much in it about other people 
with whom I have had relationships as clients, friends, 
or otherwise during all my Edinburgh life, I feel 
that I must still keep it strictly private ; but as you 
have been so open and confidential with me, it would 
have been a great pleasure to me to have told you as 
much of that story as would have interested you 
and Mary had time permitted. Even if I were to 
remain over to-morrow, however, there would not 
be sufficient time for that ; and you will see from 
my sons' telegram that duty to them and to the 
friends whose business causes them anxiety requires 
me to leave to-morrow morning.' 

'Baith Mary and me, Willie,' said Andrew, 
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*wud a' liket terrible weel if you cud a' stopet 
langer wi's an' teld us a' abcx)t yoursel' fae the time 
ye gaed awa' to the sooth ; bit fine I ken that duty 
comes first. Mary and me aft say that to ean 
anither in our hamesome way o' doin', an' we canna 
say na to your gain' the morn's mornin' ; bit we 
wud like if you wud come back afore lang fan ye 
wud hae time to tell's aboot yersel'. Mary an' 
me micht than hae mair stories about the auld fouk 
o' Glengoyne to tell you ; an' there are mony mair 
o' the auld places yet for you to see.' 

Andrew had Just said this when Mr. Fairweather 
came to us and told us that the spring-cart was at 
the door, that Mary was in it, and that they were 
ready to start. Mr. and Mrs. Fairweather assisted 
Andrew into the cart, but Mrs. Fairweather and I 
preferred to walk. We had a very pleasant con- 
versation by the way, the import of which suitably 
begins another chapter. 



CHAPTER V 



THE HILLFOOT FAMILY 




I . The St. James Brotherhood 

OUR husband and you,' I remarked, 
*seem comfortably settled at Hillfoot, 
and it is very fortunate that you are 
so near your fether and mother. I see you are a 
great comfort to them, while the visits of your boys 
seem to add brightness to their lives.' 

^Ou aye, I am most thankful that I am settled 
sae near them. I can run downbye at ony time and 
gie them a bit lift wi' this an' that. My lathies 
are so tean up wi' their lessons that they hae very 
little spare time on their hands, but whenever they 
can get free, afF they go like lichtnen, and they have 
no greater pleasure than to do all sorts of jobbies 
for their grandfather and grandmother. My lassie, 
Jessie, who is now seventeen, has been at Invergarron 
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for two years for mair education after leavin' the 
Board School here, and fan she comes hame next 
year she'll be vera helpful baith to me and to her 
grannie. She came up from Invergarron last night 
for two days just because you are here, and you'll 
see what a fine blithe lassie she is.' 

' You and Mr. Fairweather have known each 
other all your days, have you not, so that you did 
not run the risk — one of the greatest risks in life — 
of marrying on a mere acquaintanceship.' 

'Yes, I may say we have known each other 
from our infancy, and yet we have not. We were 
at Dumbreck School thegither, but Hillfoot is a gey 
bittock from Woodhead as you see. It is at the 
other side of Dumbreck, so that we never had the 
chance of gain' hame fee the school wi' each other. 
Syne Old Hilly was a farmer, and though Maisy 
Will, his wife, was kind to us, we never were very 
thrang wi' her or her bairns, for, like other farmers' 
wives, she made a difference between farmer folk 
and cottar folk.' 

' So that it was pretty late in the lives of you and 
Mr. Fairweather before you agreed between you 
that you were to be his wife.' 
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*Yes. He was thirty-seven and I was thirty. 
I aye respected him, and mony a kind word 
he spoke to me — just in the bye-gain' as it were ; 
but Providence has its own way o' bringin' about 
things that hae to be. After Auld Hilly died, my 
Sandy became the farmer, and his mother and his 
sister Bella continued to live wi' 'im. Syne his 
mother died, and Sandy and Bella lived together very 
happily. They were Free Kirk folk,, like the good 
lad their brother John, whom I scarcely remember. 
My father and mother and their bairns stuck to the 
Auld Kirk. That for a lang time prevented the 
two femilies being very thick thegither. But we 
young folk kent nothing about the kirk quarrels of 
the Disruption time, and as we grew up the differ- 
ence in the kirks made no difference in friendship 
among us.' 

' So that the kirks did not prevent you and Mr. 
Fairweather from being good friends ; but then 
Mr. Fairweather was the farmer at Hillfoot while 
you were the ditcher's daughter. How was that 
difficulty got over ? ' 

'Weel, I'll tell you that too. After Auld 
Maisy's death I went to be house - servant at 
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Hillfoot. There was no house-servant there before, 
as Bella did the house-work while her mother was 
mistress, but when she became mistress I went to 
be her servant. Bella was a very good lass, an' I 
was not long there till she treated me just as if I 
had been her sister. 

' Soon after I gaed to Hillfoot there was a row in 
the Free Kirk at Drumfiddes. Mr. Maclaren, the 
good learned minister who came after the wakener, 
as James Cross called him, was made a D.D., and 
was taken to a big kirk in Aberdeen. Syne anither 
was wanted at Drumfiddes to fill his place, and 
there was a dispute about his successor. Half of 
the elders and about half of the congregation wanted 
Mr. Henderson, a young man who was said to be 
sound in the auld faith, and the other half wanted a 
man who said little about the auld faith and the 
doctrines, but preached a fine sensible sermon which 
I heard mysel' about doing to others as you would 
like others to do to you. So that there was a split 
between the auld faith folk and the good work folk, 
as the two parties were called. The day was gained 
by the auld faith folk, and Sandy and Bella said that 
after a' it was maybe best sae ; but they baith soon 
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got tired o' Mr. Henderson, the new minister, as 
he preached naething but doctrine — aye doctrine 
Sunday after Sunday, never forgetting to tell the 
congregation that he stuck to the auld sound 
doctrines, and that, so far as in him lay, the devil 
should never be allowed to set a foot in his kirk 
as an angel of any new light. I sometimes 
gaed wi' Sandy and Bella to the Free Kirk, and 
they sometimes cam' wi' me to the kirk o' 
Glengoyne. 

'Just about this time two good men came to 
Invergarron from the south. They said they 
belonged to the Church Catholic of Jesus Christ, 
that they and many people who had joined them in 
the south had formed themselves into a Brotherhood 
called the " St. James Brotherhood," and that their 
motto was " He went about continually doing good." 
They came up from Invergarron and lectured one 
Sunday afternoon at Drumfiddes, when Sandy, Bella, 
and I went to hear them. They had a large meet- 
ing in a field, as there was nae room in any house 
big enough for their meeting. The men seemed 
earnest and honest. There was nothing in their 
speeches against any of the kirks, and nothing 
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about doctrines, either for them or against them ; 
but they just referred to the example of Jesus Christ 
as to what the great duties of our lives to each other 
should be, — to go about doing good, rejoicing with 
those who rejoice, sorrowing with those who are in 
sorrow, and helping wherever help in any way was 
needed as we had opportunity, or, like Christ, could 
make opportunity. 

' The men told us that a large Brotherhood had 
been formed in the south, and that they wished to 
encourage others to form branch Brotherhoods in 
all the towns and villages through the country. 
After the meeting about fifty of those who heard 
them, Sandy, Bella, and I among them, met and 
agreed to form a Brotherhood. We signed a paper 
saying that we would be good and helpful to each 
other, and that in particular we would be kind to the 
poor and the sick, — aye thinking of Jesus Christ 
as our example. 

* Most of us who signed the paper have done our 
best to keep our promise ; and we try to feel and to 
do to one another as if we were brothers and sisters. 
Ever after that Sandy, Bella, and I were like 
brother and sisters, and we led a very happy life at 
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Hillfoot, although I never forgot my place as the 
servant. 

'Sandy and Bella soon after gave up the Free 
Kirk and gaed wi' father and mother and me to 
Glengoyne Kirk. We did make a happy party gain' 
down and up the kirk road thegither. Our good 
sensible minister Mr. Andrew, who had succeeded 
aiild Mr. Donald, almost from the first was vera 
reasonable about the Brotherhood. He used to 
tell us that good doing was the best part of our 
religion, and as an example to others he signed the 
Brotherhood paper himself.' 

' What was the practical result of your Brother- 
hood ? Did it do any real good, or did you just 
meet to talk ? Is it still in existence, or did it die 
out ? ' 

* Practical result ! It did a great deal of good a' 
through the parish, and especially in Drumfiddes and 
along The Braes here. There was a Committee at 
Drumfiddes and a Committee in The Braes, and it 
was the business of the Committee to find out who 
was ill or in sorrow or in want or in distress or in 
difficulty, and we were all ready to give help or to 
show sympathy and kindness in any way we could.' 
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' Did the poor or the distressed not at times feel 
your visits to be an uncomfortable intrusion on them 
in their poverty or their sufferings ? ' 

^ Na, na, we didna do our v^ork in a meddlesome 
way. We just tried to find out, without prying 
into their affairs, what the cause of grief or suffering 
was, and we aften found that a little kind sympathy 
was a' that was needed to lift the burden and fesh 
relief. There were, of course, nae parish nurses in 
thae days to look after the sick poor as there are 
now ; and old worn-out men and women, many of 
them living in their little turf cottages entirely 
alone, were generally left to look after themsels as 
best they could, an' aft they were sadly neglected. 
Well, our Brotherhood made it ean o' our first 
duties to look after all such puir creatures ; and we 
did our best to smooth the dying pillow to mony 
ean o' them. We also tried to interest our 
children in our good work, an' to induce them to 
be willingly helpfu' in some way. A great deal of 
good help we got from children, both boys and girls 
— especially girls. 

' My Jessie from the time she was eight years old 
became a great favourite in the cottages about The 
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Braes, an' aft she did good turns to poor old 
sufferers better that we older folk could hae dune. 
On one occasion there was a poor old woman, 
Nellie Gowans, the widow of a former farm-servant 
at Hillfoot, who lived in a little cottage on the fiirm, 
and who had become ill. She lived quite alone. 
She took to bed, and she would not try to get 
up to cook her simple food in her little black pottie 
as usual, although the doctor told her she would be 
better if she would try, and nothing would induce 
her to take any medicine or food when brought to 
her. We all feared she would die of starvation 
from pure obstinacy. My little Jessie asked if 
she might be allowed to see auld Nellie, and 
having got permission, she set afF to her cottage, 
taking with her the medicine the doctor had ordered 
and some food. She found two neighbours in the 
cottage talking to her. She at once asked them to 
leave, as she had something private to say to Nellie. 
She coaxed her and patted her, and after a time she 
induced her to sit up in bed and to put on some of her 
clothes. Then she offered her the medicine, which 
she at first refused, but by mair coaxing she got her 
to swallow it. There was greater difficulty with 
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the food, but even that in the end she took, quite 
emptying the dish. After a little more time the 
remainder of the clothes were got on, she most 
unwillingly got out of bed and into her chair in 
front of a good fire which Jessie had kindled. Jessie 
then came triumphantly home and told me how 
she had succeeded. She became Nellie's constant 
attendant after that, going to her every mornin', 
assisting her on wi' her clothes, and taking with her 
nicely -prepared food. This went on for several 
months, but when going into the cottage one 
mornin' as usual, she found Nellie asleep in bed, as 
she supposed, and after remaining with her for some 
time without her awaking, she came to me and told 
me that she was lyin' vera quait and wouldna waken. 
I went with Jessie to the cottage, and found that 
poor old Nellie was dead. That was a sad shock to 
Jessie, as she had never seen a dead body before. 
Mony ither stories I could tell you about the good 
doin's o' the Brotherhood in our Braes, and indeed 
in ither parts o' the parish as weel. 

'The Free Kirk minister in time saftened to us, 
and although I never heard that his preachin' was 
much changed, he spoke kindly to us about our work. 
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and said he was pleased that we were doing so much 
good.' 

* I have been greatly interested in all you have 
told me, Mrs. Fairweather,' I said, ' but I see we 
have no time for more talk at present. You have 
still to tell me how from being a servant at Hill- 
foot you came to be the mistress.' 

The spring -cart with its passengers had pre- 
ceded us. The good old people, along with their 
son-in-law, we found resting on a garden-seat in 
front of the house. The farmhouse, with the 
steading a short distance behind it, was situated at 
the foot of the * Scar Hill,' the lower part of which 
was covered with whin and broom, — the broom 
being then in full flower and one mass of gold. 
The upper part of the hill formed the southern edge 
of the great heather moor, which extended many 
miles towards the north. On each side of 'Scar 
Hill ' there was a sheltered valley with good pastur- 
age for sheep and cattle. The outlook from the 
house, south, east, and west, was extensive, without 
any special picturesque features. The sun was warm 
but the air was fresh and pleasant, — quite diflFerent 
from that of Woodhead, although the distance 
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between the two places was little more than a mile. 
Hillfoot was at a higher elevation, and was closer to 
the granite mountain range. Hence the difference 
in climate. 

Dinner was announced almost as soon as Mrs. 
Fairweather and I arrived. The three young 
members of the family (the two boys, John 
and James, and Jessie their sister) joined us. 
They had all got a holiday in honour of my visit. 
Jessie was tall and active, in figure and manner not 
unlike her mother. She showed special affection 
for her grandparents, and was most attentive to 
their wants and comfort. What struck me most 
was the evident respect as well as warm-hearted 
affection with which the son-in-law treated his 
wife's fether and mother. 

The dinner at Hillfoot was plain and homely, 
with a few extra delicacies in honour of their guest, 
served in a comfortable and well-furnished parlour. 
The conversation was general and pleasant, all — 
including the young people — taking part in it. It 
was, Mr. Fairweather afterwards told me, a guiding 
principle with him and his wife, in the bringing-up 
of their children, to encourage them to take an 
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interest in everything in which they were them- 
selves interested, and to think and talk of it freely 
in the family, — especially when they were together 
at meal-times. I was astonished at the intelligence 
and ready expression of their ideas which all the 
children showed ; and it was on remarking this to 
Mr. Fairweather that he explained to me how it had 
been brought about. 

2. Nellie 5 House 

After dinner the two old people were left in the 
house by themselves for their afternoon's rest, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairweather, the children, and I 
walked leisurely up the little valley called 'The 
Clash,' by the side of the beautiful crystal stream 
which ran through it. The main source of this 
stream was a spring, designated 'Nellie's wall.' 
We went on to this well, and close to it were the 
evident outlines of the foundations of a cottage, 
overgrown with soft mossy grass, with a broken- 
down turf enclosure, surrounded by a few storm- 
bent Scotch fir trees, showing where the old kail- 
yard had been. Those sad memorials of the past 
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were still known respectively as 'Nellie's house' 
and ' Nellie's yairdie,' just as the spring was ' Nellie's 
wall.' 

It was a pleasant sunny afternoon, and we all 
sat down on a dry grassy part of the old kailyard 
enclosure, under the shade of a large Scotch fir, 
when Mrs. Fairweather told us that after old Nellie's 
death the cottage was allowed to fell into decay, as 
it was no longer required for the ferm. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Fairweather and I were 
having our talk under the shade of the ancient fir 
tree, the young people were collecting odds and 
ends of dried peat, decayed pieces of wood, and 
whin, etc., and in making all the necessary 
preparations for kindling a fire. They then 
informed us that they proposed giving us a picnic 
tea, using as a table for it a broad stone on a pretty 
little green knoll beside the spring, which was 
known as 'Nellie's beetling stean,' that is, as I 
was informed, the stone on which Nellie ' beetled ' 
(beat) her clothes with a piece of wood not unlike 
a cricket bat, as a substitute for mangling. After 
informing us of their intentions, ofF they ran at 
full speed to the farmhouse, to bring up all the 
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requisites for the picnic. While they were away, 
we continued our conversation about many things 
connected with the parish and its people which 
were of much interest to me. 



3. The Fever at Hillfoot 

I said to Mr, Fairweather, while sitting with 
him and his wife on the turf dyke, 'Mrs. Fair- 
weather, on the walk from Woodhead, told me 
of her coming to you and your sister after the 
death of your mother, of the founding of the 
Brotherhood at Drumfiddes, and of the good work 
which was being done by it, in which your sister 
and she, and your children even, took so active and 
kindly a part. All this I said to her, just as we had 
arrived at Hillfoot, interested me greatly, and that 
it would interest me still further if she or you would 
tell me how she became your wife. That she said 
could be best told by you ; and if you do not feel it 
to be too sacred a subject to speak of to one who is 
so much of a stranger to both you and your wife, 
although an old friend of your wife's father and 
mother and their families, it would gratify me 
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greatly, — not from any inquisitive curiosity, but 
from a warm sympathy with you, and a feeling that, 
different as our circumstances have been, we are 
much at one in heart and mind with reference to all 
that is best in our common humanity, and especially 
as to what is purest and best in the most sacred 
relationships between man and woman, and in 
family life.' 

After a short silence Mr. Fairweather said, ' Yes, 
the subject is a sacred one, but you have shown 
yourself so warm-hearted a friend both to Annie's 
father and mother, and to us and our children, that 
we feel drawn to open our hearts to you as we have 
never done to any one else. Do you not feel so, 
Annie ? ' 

' That is true,' said Annie, ^ but you can tell the 
remainder of our story better than I can, Sandy.' 

I should here remark that I found one feature of 
the conversation of that estimable couple which was 
quite peculiar to them. At times they expressed 
themselves in their own homely provincial dialect, 
and at other times their language was pure and well- 
expressed English, with few words of their own 
local dialect in it. It was difficult always to 
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account for their using at any time the one dialect 
rather than the other 5 but I noticed that English 
was preferred when they wished to express tender 
feeling or thought of a higher or more cultivated 
kind on any subject. 

Mr. Fairweather then continued the narrative 
which had become so interesting to me just 
as his wife and I had arrived at Hillfoot. Mrs. 
Fairweather told him at what point in their history 
she had stopped, and he then proceeded as 
follows : — 

' All three of us were much devoted to our 
Brotherhood work, and my sister undertook much 
nursing of the sick — especially the aged and lonely 
poor. There was ae very severe winter, such as is 
not uncommon in our Braes, when the snaw was 
deep ower a' the country, which caused much 
suffering among the poor both from the severe cold 
and the difficulty in getting the necessaries o' life. 
But the warst was, that scarlet fever broke out 
about The Braes. Maist of the poor folk's bairns 
teok it, and among them were the children of our 
shepherd, John Finlay, who still lives in the cottage 
you see on the hillside there. 
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* John had then three children, an' they were a' 
in bed of the fever at the same time. When they 
were at the warst their mither took the fever too. 
Sae kng as she was able to get out o' bed to attend 
to her children nothing would keep her in it. My 
sister Bella, who never thocht o' danger to hersel' 
when there was illness and need of help, went to 
the shepherd's to do what she could for the mother 
and bairns. She did her best for them nicht and 
day, but found it impossible to keep the mother in 
her bed. The bairns gradually grew better, but 
the puir mother had got a chill and she grew worse. 

'Ae day, an awfu' day o' driftin' snaw, John 
Finlay went to Drumfiddes for the doctor, and he 
called on the minister at Glengoyne on the way. 
He told him how ill his wife was, and both doctor 
and minister, thinking more of their duty and what 
they owed to the puir man's wife, when it might 
be near her last, than their ain safety, resolved to 
face the storm, and cam' wi' him on foot all the way, 
as it was impossible either to drive or to ride through 
the deep snaw. When they arrived at the cottage, 
the doctor at once told John that there was almost 
no hope. He gave my sister special directions 
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about medicines and poultices an' a' she was to do 
for the puir mother. The minister said a few kind 
words to comfort her and gied her a fine prayer, 
but he was a sensible man an' didna fatigue her by 
saying much. 

* Nellie Gowans had been ta'en ill of a bad cold 
an' had to go to bed wi't. Her man, Andrew 
Anderson, one of our ploughmen, was then alive, 
and when he heard the doctor was comin' to the 
shepherd's wife, he hed left word for him wi' my 
sister to go to see Nellie. The doctor was much 
exhausted when he arrived an' sae was the minister. 
I arranged that they should both stay at my house 
for the night, as it was gettin' dark and the wind 
and driftin' snaw continued to come in gusts every 
now and than. It was not far, you see, from the 
shepherd's up yonder to Nellie's, where we now 
are ; sae the doctor, tired as he was, resolved to 
visit Nellie. Annie had come up from Hillfoot to 
see what the doctor thought of the shepherd's wife 
and to give any help she could ; and my sister, 
who had quite an affection for auld Nellie, proposed 
to go with the doctor, leaving Annie with the 
shepherd's wife until she should return. It was by 
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this time quite dark, and as the storm appeared to 
have lulled, they set out together with the aid of a 
lantern. We calculated that they could not be 
more than an hour away at the langest, but they 
did not come back in an hour. Then two hours 
passed, an' they did not come, and three hours 
passed and there was no appearance of them. As 
the storm had burst again in great fury in about 
half an hour after they had left the shepherd's house, 
and continued raging for nearly two hours, we 
were not anxious about them for a time, supposing 
that they were waiting in Nellie's until it was over ; 
but as they did not return to Hillfoot when it had 
settled, and as Annie came running down and told 
the minister and me that they had not come back, 
we feared the worst. We at once went straight to 
Nellie's, and were told by Andrew that they had 
not been more than half an hour there, and that 
they had left just as the storm was beginning. We 
were now satisfied that they had lost their way; 
and the minister, Andrew, and I got lanterns and 
went in search of them. We wandered about a 
long time, calling out at the pitch of our voices. 
At last we heard a feint cry, and going in the 
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direction of it, we saw something dark in the snaw. 
It was a hat ; and beside, it we found the doctor 
buried in the snaw, with little more than his head 
above it. He had fallen into the " lint hole," which 
was full of drifted snaw, and he was unable to get 
out of it. We soon liberated him. He appeared 
to be mair dead than alive, but with the help of 
Andrew and the minister he managed to reach 
Nellie's house, where he was put to bed; and 
although he was much exhausted^ he was able to 
give directions for the restoratives which he required. 
' I went on alone with my lantern, still searching 
for my sister. At last I found her sitting, almost 
entirely covered with snaw, in the shelter of the 
wa' o' that sheep-cot which you see up the Clash 
there. She had quite lost consciousness, and I did 
not know whether she was dead or alive. I raised 
her, teok her in my arms, and with great difficulty 
in the deep snaw reached Hillfoot with my burden. 
We put her to bed with all the hot appliances we 
could devise, moistening her lips with brandy. At 
last she began to move, and opened her lips, which 
enabled me to put a little brandy into her mouth 
and down her throat. Then the breath came, and 
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at last the eyes opened, slowly and heavily, but 
they were soon shut again. She continued to 
breathe very gently, but gradually with more freedom. 
Yet there was no movement. I anxiously looked 
for the eyes opening again, and I began to fear that 
they were closed for ever. An out-door maid- 
servant alone was with me in the house. As the 
storm appeared to be over for the time, I sent her 
with a lantern to the shepherd's and to Andrew's, 
to let both households know that my sister had 
been found, and what state she was in. As the 
servant entered the shepherd's house his wife had 
just breathed her last, and Annie, much as she 
desired to go to her mistress, remained to perform 
the last sad duties then required of a sister woman. 
After the dressing was done with the help o' her 
fellow-servant, she hastened back to Hillfoot, but 
had been preceded by the minister and also the 
doctor, who had had a wonderful and rapid recovery* 
Although ill and feeble from the effects of his 
exposure, he had been so influenced by a sympathetic 
sense of his duty to his fellow-wanderer and sufferer, 
that he had roused himself up, got out o' bed when 
he heard of the state she was in, and could not be 
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restrained from going down at once to Hillfoot, to 
administer relief to her. I could scarcely believe my 
eyes when Isaw him walk in alang wi' the minister. 
He certainly leulced mair like a ghost than a living 
man, 

' " Is she alive ? " was the first question he 
anxiously put. To which I replied, " Yes, thank 
God ! but how have you ventured to leave your 
bed ? You need it nearly as much as she." He 
was then shown into her room. He examined her, 
and was satisfied with what had been done. He 
ordered some additional remedies, and then said, 
" She will come round, but the effects of this may 
be serious." 

*It was a night of anxious waiting and watching. 
The doctor with great difficulty was persuaded to 
go to bed j and the minister, Annie, and I re- 
mained up with the patient all night, the other 
servant having gone to the shepherd's to help him 
in looking aifter his sick children. 

* Before morning my sister had quite recovered 
consciousness, and gave satisfactory signs of return- 
in' strength. The doctor, aifter his night's rest, 
was sufficiently well to admit of his leavin' wi' the 
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minister, aifter they had baith paid a visit to the 
shepherd's desolate house and to Nellie. He 
reported the shepherd's children as being quite out 
of danger, with sufficient care against catching cold, 
while Nellie, he said, would soon be all right, as 
there was nothing seriously wrong wi' her. 

4. Bella s Illness and Death 

* My sister was confined to bed for many weeks, 
and during all that time the doctor was anxiously 
attentive in his visits to her, while nothing could 
exceed the kind sympathy shown to her by the 
minister, who came aften to see her. She and the 
minister had much talk about the work of the 
Brotherhood and many other things which inter- 
ested them both. Her great grief, as she told him, 
was that she had become so useless and could do 
nothing for any puir body, and so little even for 
herself. Aften the minister told me that he had 
profited much more by these meetings than she 
had done, as there was so much that was wise and 
kind and good in all she said. " Many a time," he 
once said, " I have on my arrival at home from a 
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visit to Hillfoot put the sermon which I had prepared 
for Sunday into the fire, and, under the influence 
of her fine spirit, prepared something altogether 
different, with probably much less of doctrine in it, 
but with more of sympathy with human nature as 
we have it about us in everyday life, trying to 
make the best of what is best, and treating the 
defects of life with tolerant commonsense and 
Christian charitable forbearance, — at the same time 
offering such advice and help as I could give to- 
wards their correction." 

^ The truth is, my sister was the leading spirit 
and the most active worker in the Braeside section 
of our Brotherhood, and she continued to be the 
leading spirit when she could no longer be the 
worker. Indeed, after that terrible night of storm 
and sadness, she was never able to be much out o' 
bed. She had in her the seeds o' the family weak- 
ness to which her eldest brother John had succumbed 
so mony years afore. The chill from the exposure 
sattled on her lungs, at first as an apparent bronchial 
cold, which before mony weeks showed decided 
symptoms of consumption. When our good Dr. 
Thomson, with sincere sorrow in his heart, told us 
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of this, she simply remarked, " I've been expect in' 
it. I'll only be following my brother John and my 
two elder sisters. I wish, like John, that I could 
have lived a longer life for the sake of the work 
which has been so much at my heart ; but there 
may be other and nobler work for me above." 

* She lingered on for nine months, Annie being 
her most affectionate and faithful nurse the whole 
of that time. Nothing would induce Annie to 
leave her to the care of any one else. I did what I 
could, but what were a man's hands and heart to 
those of a deeply loving, unselfish woman, even 
where the man is a brother devoted to a sister as I 
was, — for indeed I felt as if my heart and life were 
bound up in hers with a bond of affection which 
could never be broken. At last the end came, 
slowly but surely; and as it approached, her whole 
spiritual being seemed to brighten and to expand as 
if struggling to burst the bonds of the weak physical 
frame. Her last words were, "My work ! my work ! 
how I long to be at it again with all the strength 
of my soul ! Yet God wants me elsewhere and I 
go. John — I see him — he is waiting — he is stretch- 
ing out his hands for me. Oh ! that countenance of 
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glory ! Fellow-workers we shall be — he and I — in 
some great work. God wants me and John wants 
me. Oh death, where is thy sting ? Oh grave, 
where is thy victory ? Thanks be to God, who 
has given me this victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." Having said that, she fell back in exhaus- 
tion, shut her eyes, and ceased to breathe. 

5. Annie becomes Mrs. Fairweather 

^ The autumn leaves were then falling, and even 
they seemed to mourn the loss which every house- 
hold along The Braes felt so deeply. All felt that 
their kindest and most sympathetic friend was gone j 
but at Hillfoot it was more than desolation. For 
days after the funeral scarcely ean of us spoke to 
anither. At last, when I saw that Annie was so deeply 
depressed, I felt that I had a duty towards her as 
my sister's faithful friend and attendant. I roused 
myself up, tried to interest myself in her wark as 
well as in my own, and talked to her encouragingly. 
But she had nae langer the mistress an' the guidin' 
spirit which regulated everything for her, and she 
aften leuked helplessly bewildered. I continued to 
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do my best, consulting with her and giving her 
such kindly help as I could. I also felt the want o' 
my sister's wise counsel in connection with my farm 
and other affairs, and almost unconsciously I began 
to open my mind to Annie when difficulties troubled 
me. If she had not the head o' my sister, she had 
the heart and the willingness to give me ony help in 
her power in the most unassuming and unselfish 
spirit. 

' Gradually we became one in mind and thought 
about everything that mutually concerned us and 
our affairs \ and we were specially sympathetic, as 
we had aye been, in connection with the work o* 
the Brotherhood. Indeed, every one connected 
with the Brotherhood spontaneously leuked to her 
as the one maist fitted to fill the blank which my 
sister's death had occasioned — that of a motherly 
sister among the women of our community. 
Annie's life had thus become interwoven with 
my life, first as a continuation in a sense of my 
sister's, and as in a way filling her place in mine. 
Then she became something much more to me ; 
and I gradually realised that God was making us 
one, whether we wished it or not. But then I did 
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begin to wish it. She became everything to me, 
and I saw that, as she began to realise what my 
feelings towards her were, she modestly shrank into 
herself, but without being able to conceal a sense 
of quiet heartfelt satisfaction which th^ discovery 
brought to her. The time came when I felt that 
I must speak. Our relative positions of master and 
servant made it difficult for me, but that only on 
account of a tender consideration for her. Not- 
withstanding that relationship, I felt her to be in 
every sense at least my equal, and'^ I wished her 
also to feel that. I said to her, " Annie, you know 
how much I have always esteemed you, how you 
have been to my sister and to me the most affec- 
tionate and valued friend, how since her death you 
have been more than ever a friend to me, so con- 
scientious and so self-denying. You have been my 
wise adviser and my faithful helper. You know how 
we have worked together, with such mutual open- 
ness and trust, and how completely we have been 
one in everything. God has fitted us for each 
other. He has already made us one. Dear Annie, 
will you be my wife ? " 

' She was not taken by surprise. A modest and 
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all but inaudible **yes" was the response. Then 
our mutual happiness was complete. Was it not 
so, my dear ? ' 

* Indeed, Sandy, it was,' said Annie j * and since 
then we have ever been to each other all that a true 
union of hearts can be. We have had our trials. 
The times have been against us as with other 
farmers. We have lost one dear girl who was so 
precious to us, the saddest trial of all. But we 
have always had our blessings, and not the least of 
these blessings have been our trials, and the memory 
of that dear one is now perhaps our greatest 
blessing.' 

'Yes, dear Annie, that is true,' said Mr. Fair- 
weather. ' Our next greatest blessing is our three 
children still left to us, who are so full of young 
life, so active in all that is good for them and for 
us. We put no restraint upon them, Mr. Gairdner, 
but simply trust to the moral influence of our home 
life and to our companionship, for we make them 
our companions. But there they are turning the 
foot of the hill, and they have the spring-cart and 
grandfather and grandmother in it.' 

We were surprised and delighted to see walking 
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alongside of the cart the minister of Glengoyne. 
Having heard that I was at Woodhead, he had 
come there expecting to see me, and then continued 
his walk to Hillfoot, knowing how welcome he 
would be as an addition to the party. 

6. The Picnic 

The spring-cart with its load was soon with 
us. The two old people having been carefully 
helped by the boys to descend, were led to a soft 
mossy seat j while the minister was warmly wel- 
comed by us all. The tea-things were quickly 
taken out of the cart and spread on Nellie's beetling- 
stone ; the kettle was soon boiling and the tea was 
made. The children served it, and were most 
gracious in their attention to us old folks, who 
were not allowed to move from our seats. 

When tea was over the boys showed us some of 
the best gymnastic feats which they had been 
taught at school. Then the three ran a race, Jessie 
beating the boys. After that, out from the cart 
came their father's violin, which was handed to 
him. He struck up a vigorous Scotch reel ; but 
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for a dance they wanted a fourth, and their mother 
was induced to join them. That was a real 
pleasure to them, especially to John, the eldest, 
who chose her as his partner. When the dance 
was ended they all returned to their seats, John 
proudly leading his mother to hers. He said to 
her, * Oh mother, I never would like to dance wi* 
onybody but you.' 

Then we had quite a concert after the dance, 
for the whole family, old and young, were musical. 
First Mr. Fairweather played, with great delicacy 
and pathos, * Home, Sweet Home ' on his violin. 
That was followed by a comic duet by John and 
Jessie, a recitation of Burns's 'Twa Dugs' by 
James, with fine dramatic effect. Then came 
Annie's song, ' The Ewie wi' the Crookit Horn,' 
with delightful homeliness of expression and quiet 
humour. Mary was unwilling to compete with 
the younger singers, knowing so well that her 
voice was no longer fitted for its part in a concert, 
however homely, although I had induced her, when 
Andrew and she and I were alone, to gratify me 
for the sake of the past. At last, after much 
modest hesitation, she began 'John Anderson'; 
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and although the old flute-like tone of her voice 
was no more, there was an intensity of feeling in 
every word and note that hushed us all to spell- 
bound attention. After she had finished, there was 
absolute silence for a little. At last Andrew, who 
was always sympathetic with young life, rose, and 
pointing with his pike-stafF towards the top of the 
Scar Hill, called out : 

' Noo, lathies, lat's see foo ye can climb — full o' 
ye'll get to the tap o' the hill first — richt up the 
face o' the cleugh there. Naething wud a' keepet 
me fee the tap o' the nearest hill fan I wis a loon 
like you.' 

OfF the boys ran up the fece of a precipitous, 
almost perpendicular scar — scrambling with diffi- 
culty — then on to the heather, and very soon they 
were waving their handkerchiefs in triumph on the 
summit of the cairn which marked the highest 
point of the hill. Down again they ran straight 
in the direction of the scar, from which they did 
not turn aside a foot although it was not free 
from danger. Down the face of it they bounded 
and tumbled head over heels at our feet. John 
gained the uphill race, but James beat him by a 
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few yards in the run down. They got quite an 
ovation of applause for the feat they had performed. 
One song more was then proposed by the minister 
— ^ Auld Lang Syne,' in which Annie was chosen 
to lead, all of us agreeing to join in it as best we 
could. She at once led off. The echo of it rang 
from side to side of the valley, and I felt as if 
the spirit of it were all through the air of that 
mild and genial afternoon, now drawing towards 
evening. 

Andrew and Mary were by this time getting 
fatigued, and I suggested that for their sake our pic- 
nic should now be brought to a close. The spring- 
cart had been brought up and was ready for them j 
but before breaking up our delightful party I felt 
that, as the entertainment had been got up specially 
in honour of my visit, I could not do otherwise than 
thank my kind friends for the great pleasure they 
had given me. I told them that it was many years 
since I had been at a picnic, and that I had been 
accustomed to look on such holiday outings as 
suited for young people only ; but that this was 
one which suited old and young alike, and which 
every one of us had thoroughly enjoyed. Indeed, I 
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said, I would go home with the feeling that it was 
the crowning event of my very pleasant holiday 
visit to Glengoyne. 

Old Andrew then said my visit had come on 
Mary and him as a surprise, that the revival of 
memories of the old days had been like new life to 
them, and that they were so pleased to find that I 
was still the same Willie Gairdner who had left 
Langart a young lad more than fifty years ago. 
Then he added : 

'The sun's nae far fae the tap o' the Scar Hill, 
the mavis is singin' its evenin' sang on that ash 
tree, I hear the wanderin' voice o' the gouk up 
by the heed o' the Clash, and the scent o' the wild 
thyme is getten' stronger and is filHn' the air wi' 
its fine smell. The vera hills themsels appear as 
if happy and as silently singin' their evenin' sang o' 
praise. Sae birds and hills and a'thing aboot's are 
joinin' in their ain way in the pleasure o' our picnic. 
There's jist ae thing noo I would like afore we 
move, and that is, that we sud a' sing the auld 
hundert psalm, an' that our guid minister sud gie's 
a pairtin' blessin'.' 

The minister said he entirely approved of the 
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singing of the auld hundred, but that our patriarch, 
like the patriarchs of old, rather than he, although 
the minister, should give us the blessing. Andrew, 
he said, was as genuine a patriarch as ever lived in 
ancient Bible times, and that his blessing would be 
quite as much worth having as that of Abraham, 
Isaac, or Jacob. By way of compromise, it was 
settled that the minister should raise the tune and 
lead in the singing of the psalm, and that Andrew 
should give the blessing. The psalm was then 
sung with a spirit of joyous devotion by all present. 
I felt as if the trees, the valley, the hills, the very 
air about us, and the soft evening sky above, were 
at one with us in their silent heart. 

The psalm being finished, Andrew gave us his 
blessing as follows : — 

* Oh our Father ! you alone can bless. You've 
blessed us all till noo. I'm but a puir worn-out 
creater. Yet ye can pit thochts into my heart an' 
words into my moo which may be guid for thae 
ither puir creaters o' yours as weel as for masel', an' 
I feel as if ye war duin' it noo. Mak' them aye 
honest and earnest in duin' the wark ye've gi'en 
them to du, may they aye be lovin' and affectionate 
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amo' themsels, may they aye be ready to help ithers 
fa need their help, and be patient in sufFerin' fen 
sufFerin' comes, an' may they feel a' their losses to 
be gains even fan their dearest is ta'en fae them. 
That's my blessin', oh our Father, an' your's tu, 
though gi'en through the teethless moo o' an auld 
dune carl. Amen.' 

We all repeated with solemn emphasis ^Amen, 
Amen.' 

7. The Ministers Account of the Woodhead 
Family. My Departure 

The spring-cart moved away with the two good 
old people to Woodhead. The minister and I 
having bid adieu to our friends at Hillfoot, walked 
on to Woodhead together. We had much pleasant 
talk by the way. He related to me some of his 
most interesting experiences since he became the 
parish clergyman on the death of good old Mr. 
Donald many years before, while I told him in- 
cidents of the far past from which he gained some 
useful knowledge, enabling him to understand all 
the better how things in the parish came to be what 
he found them. We specially talked of the change 
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in the spirit of the times, and how the people were 
losing their former modes of thought and habits of 
life, were being recreated, we both hoped, into some- 
thing better and higher, although much of the 
present aspect of the change was apt to make 
us despondent of any real good coming of it. 
Still we agreed in feeling that we were in a 
deep and rapid revolutionary current in politics, in 
science, in religion, and in social life, whether for 
good or for evil, and that there was no help for it but 
for each to do his part in his own sphere in directing 
it towards such issues as might appear to him to be 
working for good. 

Then our conversation turned on that most 
interesting family group which we had just been 
privileged to join, and the various members of it. 
The minister knew every one of the family well, 
and he said to me — 

'It is one of the greatest privileges I have 
enjoyed since I became minister of the parish to 
have had the opportunity of visiting that family 
from time to time — the old members of it at 
Woodhead as well as those at Hillfoot. The 
distinguishing features of that family are their 
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broad commonsense, their high moral tone, their 
spirituality of sentiment, their musical buoyancy of 
feeling and love of recreative fun and amusement, 
their sympathy with suffering, their perfect openness 
with each other — old and young alike — and the 
tender affection which forms the strength of their 
happy family union, while they make no pretence 
of being better than others and maintain a frank 
and kindly relationship with all their neighbours. 
Indeed, I cannot tell you how much I owe to that 
family from simple contact with them, especially 
to that wonderful woman, Bella Fairweather, who 
died just twenty years ago. How they have 
liberalised my thought, deepened my spirituality, 
and encouraged me with buoyant hopefulness, I 
have no words to express. Then their life of 
unostentatious practical well-doing has taught me 
to think more of the simple human life and teaching 
of our great Master than all the creeds of the 
churches ; and the best of my preaching has been 
due to their influence.' 

' That is very high praise to that excellent family, 
Mr. Andrew,* I replied, * but I believe from what I 
have seen of them that all you say is true.' 
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' I have really said nothing by way of praise. I 
have simply said of them what I know to be plain, 
unvarnished truth.' 

* And those two boys, I wonder how they will 
grow up ? ' 

* I have much hope of them both,' he replied. 
' They are of the general family disposition, and 
they are accorded so much freedom by their parents, 
and habitually treated by them with so much con- 
fidentiality and consideration, that all the good in 
them has every encouragement for growth, while 
there is .nothing in that family life which affords 
encouragement to any of the common vices of our 
weak human nature. Yes, I believe the boys, if 
they live, will show themselves to be worthy of 
their parents and of their upbringing.' 

' To what occupations do you suppose they will 

incline ? ' 
« 

'The eldest, John, has decided to stick to his 
father's occupation. Although he hears it con- 
stantly repeated, even in his own family, that farm- 
ing is not what it was, and that nothing beyond a 
bare living can now be made of it, still he adheres 
to his resolution. He says he so loves the cattle. 
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the horses, the sheep, and the life in the fields and 
on the hills, that he can never forsake the country 
for a town life, whatever the occupation in town 
might be,' 

' And the younger boy, James ? ' I asked. 
* What appears to be the bent of his mind ? ' 

'It is entirely different. He says he wishes 
to go to Aberdeen Grammar School and then 
to Marischal College. He is specially fond of 
learning, and is evidently ambitious to excel. He 
has always been dux in his classes at the Board 
School, and his master encourages him in his wish 
as regards further education.' 

'Is he like most farmer's sons who go to the 
University — ambitiolis to " wag his head some day 
in a pulpit " ? ' 

' No, I don't think so j his fancy is to go from 
the University to Edinburgh, to be a lawyer, I 
do believe he has the natural ability and turn for 
one or other of the branches of the law,' 

' Well, should that continue to be his inclination 
when he leaves the University, I, if I am alive, and 
my sons, would be more than pleased to do what we 
can for him, I esteem the whole family so highly 
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that I would consider it a privilege to have the 
opportunity of giving, a helping hand to a son of 
the Hillfoot home. Then the daughter, what is 
your opinion of her ? ' 

'She is a worthy daughter of her parents and 
grandparents. She has all their good qualities, with 
a degree of natural courtesy and refinement beyond 
anything I have ever experienced in the farming 
rank of life. She is quite a lady without any 
pretence to it, while she is ever ready to put her 
hand with cheerfulness to all the duties which fall 
to her as her mother's help. She is beloved by every 
one, rich and poor, who knows her.' 

' Then tell me about your brother clergymen in 
the parish — the dissenting clergymen, I mean. 
What is their character, and what influence have 
they ? I know I can ask you this, with perfect 
confidence that you will be absolutely fair in what- 
ever you may say of them.' 

'Oh yes, I will hot only be fair to them, but 
should there be any want of fairness, it will be to 
myself. There are only two dissenting Churches 
in the parish — Free and Episcopal. The Free 
Church people were at one time a considerable 
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body, but how they are not quite so numerous, 
while the Episcopal consist only of a few 
families — neither apparently gaining ground nor 
the reverse. 

* I am happy to say that I am on the most 
friendly terms with both clergymen. We try to 
accommodate each other as far as possible ; for 
example, I had the use of the Free Church on 
Sunday afternoons for a month last year when mine 
was under repair ; and I gave the Episcopal 
minister the use of my manse for six weeks when 
I was from home and his was being partly 
rebuilt.' 

' That is just as Christian ministers should behave 
towards each other, and I am greatly gratified to 
learn that you are on such brotherly terms with 
each other j but how do you harmonise in your 
parish work ? ' 

' We have no difficulty. We never cross each 
other's paths except to give a helping hand when 
one of us needs it. There is no attempt ever made 
by any of us to draw away a single member of the 
other's congregations, although changes do take 
place, which are purely voluntary.' 
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' It was very different, was it not, some years 
ago ? ' 

' Yes. At one time we were all rather narrow, 
and not very charitable towards each other. The 
most powerful influence in bringing about the 
change has undoubtedly been the St. James 
Brotherhood. None of us clergy quite liked it at 
first, but we all, one after another, became more 
than reconciled to it. Members of all our congrega- 
tions joined it, and became equally active in well- 
doing without reference to church connection. 
The Episcopal clergyman, I say it to his honour, 
was the first to own its influence for good ; then I 
followed. Our brother of the Free Church lagged 
behind us, not, I believe, from any want of apprecia- 
tion of the good work which was being done, but 
from a conscientious conviction of the danger to 
one of the leading doctrines of our common creed 
which he held so strongly — although narrowly, as 
I and my Episcopal brother thought. So many, 
however, of the best people in his own congregation 
became very zealous and active members of the 
Brotherhood, that he at last gave in, and he now 
supports them as heartily as our Episcopal brother 
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and I do ; indeed, I should say almost more so, 
being as he is, I freely admit, of a more ardent 
disposition than either of us.' 

'The Brotherhood has therefore done good in 
your parish in more ways than one ; while effecting 
much in the alleviation of suffering, and in pro- 
moting a spirit of sympathetic and self-denying 
helpfulness, it has led to both ministers and people 
of the three churches sinking to a great extent 
their differences and living in charity and good-will 
towards each other.' 

'Yes, that is true, but at the same time that 
result is, I believe, quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, otherwise the influence of the 
Brotherhood might not have been so readily 
effective.' 

'I do not doubt that you are right, Mr. 
Andrew, and the Brotherhood itself appears to 
me to be just one of the outcomes of that spirit.' 

By this time we had arrived at Woodhead, and 
we found Andrew and Mary seated in the kitchen, 
very tired with their afternoon's outing. One of 
the servants from Hillfoot had been there all the 
afternoon, had milked Kimsey the cow, had pre- 
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pared the little simple supper, and had tidied up 
everything in the house, so that there was nothing 
for Mary to do except to take her supper with 
Andrew and me and go to bed. But indeed, after 
our dinner at Hillfoot and the delightful picnic 
tea, none of us were much' in want of supper. So 
after a kind good-bye to the minister and a little 
pleasant talk around the supper-table, we all went 
to bed. 

Next morning when I awoke I heard the 
voices of Andrew and Mary outside. Kimsey the 
cow had been milked, and Andrew was preparing 
to take her to the field as usual. I felt ashamed 
of myself, so much younger than they, being still 
in bed and feeling the effects of the fetigue of the 
previous day. I, however, got up, found Mary 
preparing the breakfct, and Andrew with the cow 
in the field. The weather still continued perfect ; 
the sun was bright and already high over the 
plantation, the dew was sparkling on the grass 
and on the trees and the bushes. There was not 
a breath of wind. Our thrush was singing vigor- 
ously on its bush on the whin dyke, and there were 
two larks far up in the blue sky — competing with 
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each other in the vigour and divine sweetness of 
their song. 

* Another perfect morning,' I said to Andrew 
as I met him ; 'how it draws one out of one's self 
and raises the mind to what is highest and best ! ' 

'Yes,' said Andrew, 'it helps to male' bricht 
my evenin', an' I feel as if it was the beginnin' o' 
that mornin' which nae darkness is to follow. 
But there's Mary waggin' us in to brakfast. Come 
yer waas.' 

Andrew's grace was longer than usual, and in 
simple and homely language it made pathetic 
reference to my few days' pleasant intercourse with 
him and Mary, and to my departure without much 
hope of our meeting again — in this world at least. 
So after an affectionate farewell I left with a full 
heart for my train at Drumfiddes. 
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IS ten years since these Reminis- 
cences were written, and much has 
happened during that period in connec- 
tion with the people then living and the places to 
which they refer. 

The three very estimable clergymen are still in 
the parish — all advanced in years ; and the older 
they grow the more need, I believe, they feel of 
sympathetic co-operation in their Master's work, 
while they have the satisfection of seeing the 
results of such co-operation in the gradual growth 
of a deeper and broader sense of the spirituality of 
our common Christian religion, and a higher moral 
tone in all the relationships of the practical daily 
life of the people of the parish. 
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The humanising and softening influence of 
the St. James Brotherhood still continues, and all 
recognise their church differences as differences 
merely in form, — not in the least affecting 
the Christian spirit of unselfishness and well- 
doing. 

Old Andrew and Mary his wife attained their 
final rest five years ago — one very soon following 
the other ; and I visited their common grave in 
the * bonny kirkyaird of Glengoyne ' last summer. 
The grass above it was green and the daisies and 
buttercups as they grew — ' half concealed and half 
revealed ' in the unchecked growth of the grass — 
were, I thought, finely expressive in their unob- 
trusive beauty of the specially lovable features of 
my two friends who reposed below. 

A new and more enterprising tenant than Mr. 
Falconer had come to Cairnton. Bogatyhead and 
Woodhead had been added to his farm, and the 
old houses at both these places had disappeared 
— the Scotch firs and stunted ash trees which 
had surrounded the kailyards alone remaining as 
mementoes of what had been. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairweather, although advanced 
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in life, were still the centre of the moral and 
spiritual influences of *The Braes.' Their son 
John was devoted to the work of the farm of 
Hillfoot, and his heart was as much as ever in 
sympathy with the country and all its living 
creatures and occupations. 

But what had become of his brother and sister 
— James and Jessie ? James persevered with his 
learning. He took his degree at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, after which he came to my office 
in Edinburgh ; but my sons and I soon saw that 
his special talent was in the direction of the Bar. 
His ambition, however, was beyond that of the 
Edinburgh * Parliament House.' He went to 
London, studied law there, and at the same time 
ate his dinners for the English Bar. He was in 
time called to that Bar, and entered the chambers 
of my son-in-law, James Alexander Campbell, then 
at the top of the Junior Common Law Bar. Mr. 
Campbell soon after became a Q.C., and young 
Fairweather obtained a considerable part of his 
junior practice. He is rising rapidly, with every 
prospect of ultimately attaining an eminent position 
in iiis profession. 
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Jessie is now my daughter-in-law. She came td 
Edinburgh for companionship to her brother when 
he entered my office, and to complete still further 
her own education. With her unusual intelligence, 
her natural love of everything that is good and 
refined, and her simple unconscious graciousness 
of manner, she soon became a great fevourite 
with me and with all my &mily and friends. She 
acquired a fine conversational power, quiet and 
unobtrusive, with a ready command of elegantly 
expressive English — although still retaining more 
or less of her native accent, which no one would 
have wished to be different ; and when occasion 
suited she could express herself in her original local 
dialect with an evident warmth of affection for it 
which fescinated every one who heard her. Yet 
there never was the slightest approach to vulgarity 
in anything she said or did. Indeed, she became 
one of the most refined and lovable ladies I have 
ever known. She was so gentle and kind too with 
every one. She brought the St. James Brotherhood 
spirit with her in all its fulness of sympathy with the 
suffering and the needy, and its utter unselfishness 
in every relationship of life. It was the greatest 
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satisfaction to me when I noticed my youngest 
son, John Alexander, beginning to show specially 
tender attentions to her, and when I saw her 
betraying unconsciously signs of modest sympathetic 
response. He made rapid progress at the Bar, and 
I do not doubt that the hope of being in a position 
to ask her before long to join him in a life partner- 
ship had much to do with that progress. It added 
to his energy of mind and buoyancy of spirits ; and 
it was quite observable that work went more vigor- 
ously through his hands, and that his appearances at 
the Bar showed increasing determination to cultivate 
all those qualities which together go to the making 
of a successful advocate. Business flowed in on 
him, and the anxiously hoped for sufficiency of 
income to admit of the supreme desire of his heart 
being realised was attained. He and Jessie were 
married five years ago, and as both my sons who 
are in my firm had established households of their 
own, I gave up my house to them, retaining my 
library as my sanctum, while I still continued 
to form part of the small family. Nothing 
could have been more pleasant in every way 
to me ; and a relationship of warm love and 
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affection united us together in a perfectly happy 
household. 

There is no more select society to be found any- 
where, I believe, than in Edinburgh at the present 
time. I mean select in the best sense of the word 
— select as regards position, intelligence, and healthy 
moral tone combined, with a sympathetic liber- 
ality as regards religion, without any sectarian 
element interfering with the most intimate friend- 
ships. At least we find it so, and we have a circle 
of friends with whom we maintain such social 
relationships as result in much pleasure to all of us, 
with a stimulus towards whatever is good, healthful, 
and refined in our common life. 

I have now reached my eighty-first year, and I 
am thankful to say that my mind is as clear as ever 
it was. I am conscious, however, that there is a 
natural tendency as age advances towards a blunt- 
ness of the more tender feelings and sensibilities, 
and it is my constant effort and prayer to resist that 
tendency. Wordsworth dreaded such a result to 
himself in advancing age when he gave expression 
to the feeling in these lines : — 
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My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die. 

I do still love all that is tender and beautiful in 
Nature as much as ever I did. I love the youth- 
ful spirit and ways of children. I enjoy their 
society, and try to make myself as &r as I can a 
child in spirit with them. I have two little grand- 
children, who are a source of constant pleasure and 
delight to me. One of them, a boy, is four years 
old, and the other, a girl, two years younger. I 
cannot now take the active part in the work of our 
charitable institutions which I used to do ; but I get 
little parties of our orphanage children to come to 
me. They tell me about themselves, their widowed 
mothers, and their brothers and sisters. I relate to 
them amusing and interesting stories of the past, 
with many of which my memory is stored. They 
sing to me. I devise games for them, and join in 
them as far as I can. In all this my daughter-in- 
law shows a true, sympathetic, and helpful interest. 
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I no longer take part in the business of my firm, 
but yet our clients with whom I have been so long 
connected continue to honour me with their friend- 
ship J and many a kindly visit I have from them, 
with pleasant conversations which take us back to 
times when they and I were younger, which revive 
in me the spirit of those days of youth and 
vigour. 

Although my mind as yet is clear and active, my 
limbs are weak, and I can no longer climb the stairs 
of my own house ; so that my library has now 
become my bedroom, as well as my private study 
and reception-room for my old friends, who are 
always so welcome. 

Yet I like the fresh air and the blue sky of 
heaven, when our east winds and its gray haze permit 
it to be seen in its infinite depth and clearness. So 
that I often drive out with my beloved daughter-in- 
law, when the bright sunshine of her youthful spirit 
generally recalls me for the time from all sense of 
age, and I become young again and perfectly happy 
with her in the overflow of mutual, sympathetic 
appreciation of all that is beautiful in the familiar 
but ever new attractive surroundings of our city. 
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In this way I quietly enjoy the evening of my 
days, resting and waiting, but without any feeling of 
languor or weariness, and with a growing sense of that 
Divine Presence which is ever with us, ever in us, and 
in Whom we live and move and have our being ; and 
I seem to see with a constantly increasing clearness 
and deepening sense the Divine beauty of Him who 
reveals to us so simply and yet so wonderfully what 
that Presence is to us, and what we human creatures 
are to It and to each other — reveals to us the great 
truth that It — He — is our Father, and that all we are 
brethren, bound to Him and to each other with a 
depth of love which in its full fruition will ulti- 
mately absorb all our being, so that in the end we 
shall attain to that oneness with Him which we shall 
feel and know to be the very purpose of our 
being. 

Yes, I wait in this haven of rest ; and while I 
am waiting here I know that another is waiting for 
me yonder. Often I seem to see as in a dream 
two loving hands stretched towards me, and a face 
shining in glory with an expression of earnest 
longing and loving welcome. Then I listen for a 
voice, when at times a soft murmuring* Come — come. 
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I am waiting/ seems to reach my ears. With my 
whole soul I murmur in reply, ^ Yes, dearest, I come 
— soon — very soon^and then we part no more.' 

WILLIAM GAIRDNER. 
Edinburgh, znd February 1899. 
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